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THE OBLIGATION OF THE UNIVERSITY TO 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY’ 


By Dr. SAMUEL P. CAPEN 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Ir is an established custom of our institu- 
tional life that I shall address each class but 
twice, when it enters the university and just 
before it leaves. On both oceasions I com- 
monly take the same theme—the university 
itself. To the entering students I try to 
deseribe in somewhat concrete terms the 
characteristics of the University of Buffalo 
with which it is important that they should 
speedily become familiar and the special 
advantages which it offers them. I address 
those who are about to graduate in a differ- 
ent vein. I endeavor to lay before them 
some generalized aspect of the university. 
I ask them to view with me for a few 
moments the university in its setting, the 
university as one link in that long chain of 
institutions of higher learning which girdles 
the earth and extends back into an an- 
tiquity so remote as to be already shadowy, 
the university as the carrier of a great and 
sacred tradition, the university not made 
with hands. 

There may be more appropriate subjects 
for a farewell discourse to you who are 
presently to depart from the physical en- 
vironment of this institution where you 
have spent a considerable portion of your 
lives; but if there are I can not think of 
them. For whatever your experiences here 
have been, whether they have met your ex- 


1 Baccalaureate address of the chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo, June 9, 1935. 


pectations or fallen short of them or sur- 
passed them, whether you have been happy 
or unhappy, whether you are eager to go 
or wish that you could stay, the university 
must at this moment be uppermost in your 
thoughts. I dare say there is not one 
among you who is not now trying to assess 
the results of these years of effort through 
which you have just passed, to the general 
success of which the university will shortly 
testify. Probably all of you realize also 
the permanency of the relationship that you 
have established. You belong for the rest 
of your lives to a limited group, the group 
of university graduates, from whom more 
is expected—more insight, more judgment, 
more competence, more leadership—than 
from any other group in the population. 
And for the rest of your lives you belong 
to a still smaller company. You are until 
the end sons and daughters of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, until the end members of 
the University of Buffalo in absentia. The 
University of Buffalo, its ideals, its policies 
and its accomplishments will continue to 
be of consequence to you, because you thus 
irrevocably belong to it. And by the same 
token you can not now or at any future 
time be indifferent to the progress and wel- 
fare of universities everywhere throughout 
Their fortunes are in a sense 
In their degradation, if it 
I make no apol- 


the land. 
your fortunes. 
comes to pass, you share. 
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ogy therefore for taking as the topic of my 
final official remarks to you: ‘‘The Obliga- 
tion of the University to American Democ- 
racy.”’ 

indispensable institu- 
tions of civilized society. They do not rep- 
They are to such an ex- 


Universities are 
resent a luxury. 

tent a social necessity that every large 
aggregation of people has found that it 
have at least one within easy reach. 
They are created and maintained to per- 
form certain definite services which experi- 


must 


ence has shown can not be performed as 
well, if at all, by any other agencies. 

The demanded of universities 
differ somewhat in different countries. But 
there is one common denominator for the 


These insti- 


services 


universities of all countries. 
tutions exist primarily to prepare persons 
for the practise of the various professions 
and to lay the foundations for more effective 
professional practise through research. 
The chief differences between universities 
of different countries appear in what may 
be termed one of their secondary functions. 
Every country insists, either by direct legis- 
lation or through the pressure of public 
opinion, that universities shall also inter- 
pret and advance the fundamental purposes 
and ideas of the existing social order. They 
ean not be hostile to the purposes of the 
social order and continue to endure. 

But how shall universities interpret and 
advance these purposes? And what consti- 
tutes hostility? It is over these questions 
that controversies concerning the procedure 
of universities arise. Such controversies 
are not new. They have recurred from 
time to time since the beginning of univer- 
sity history, but they have been most fre- 
quent in recent years. There are differ- 
ent types of answers to the questions, 
depending on the form of social control 
prevailing in the nation in which the uni- 


versities are located. 
The nations which make provision for 
higher education are now divided into two 
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On the one hand 
there are dictatorships and on the other 
hand democracies. Italy, Germany, Russia 
and certain Latin American countries rep. 
resent the more prominent dictatorships. 
With respect to their impact on members 
of the population and on social institutions 
all dictatorships are the same, whether they 
be Fascist or Communist or ostensibly Re- 
publican. The ring of nations around the 
western edge of Europe, the British Do- 
minions, the United States of America and 
a few other countries represent the prin- 
cipal democracies. The relation to the state 
of the individual members of the population 
and of the principal social institutions is 
totally different in democracies from the re- 
lations which these same entities bear to the 
central authority of a dictatorial govern- 
ment. In the character of this relationship 
all democracies tend to resemble one an- 
other. 

In countries governed by dictatorships 
the position of universities has been simpli- 
fied, and controversies no longer appear. 
The universities of these countries may im- 
part technical skills; without any interfer- 
ence or restraint they may deal with facts 
relating to the physical world and to the 
arts; they may speculate in the realms of 
art and natural science. In other depart- 
ments of human experience, especially in 
the realms of political and social relations, 
they are estopped from speculation or criti- 
cism. They are organs of propaganda 
committed to inculeating an official view. 
Acceptance of these limitations by the uni- 
versities in the newer dictatorships has not 
been easy, especially in the ease of the uni- 
versities which were once accustomed to 
something else. Persecution and some 
bloodshed have commonly preceded ac- 
ceptance. But once the limitations have 
been accepted, the réle of the university is 
simple—and essentially sterile. All will 
agree, I think, even those who believe in 
dictatorships, that these limitations rob 


sharply divergent classes. 
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universities of part of their power to con- 
tribute to human welfare. 

In democratic countries the position of 
universities has not yet been thus simpli- 
fied. To many well-intention?d persons it 
seems not to be quite clear what their role 
should be. Their present position can not 
be described as safe. Perhaps it has never 
been. In fact, they are always on the 
firing line, because they take all human ex- 
perience as their province and recognize no 
limitation of their right to inquire and to 
discover, to discuss and to analyze. They 
are on the firing line and from time to time 
they are under heavy fire. That always 
happens when public passions are aroused, 
when considerable bodies of people are ob- 
sessed by fears, when social change is in 
process and is being actively promoted by 
one part of the population and stubbornly 
resisted by another. 

This is one of those times. Social change 
is going on and fear is rife in nearly all the 
democratic countries. But thus far the 
United States is the only democratic coun- 
try in which the procedure of universities 
is being challenged. Hardly a week goes 
by that the public prints do not report some 
attack on the intellectual activities of uni- 
versities made somewhere in the United 
States. These institutions are charged with 
harboring dangerous radicals, with teaching 
socialism or pacifism or atheism or com- 
munism or all of them together. Occa- 
sionally they are even accused of being 
dominated by fascism. They are threatened 
with repressive legislation, or with boycott 
by one group or another of the population. 
Or some group of the population insists on 
the dismissal of teachers whose opinions on 
controversial public questions are different 
from the opinions to which the group itself 
subscribes. 

Situations like this raise an issue which 
is of the first importance. It is naturally 
important to universities. But it is equally 
important to democratic society. The issue 
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must be faced. The function of universities 
in a democracy must be made clear. There 
must finally be substantial agreement on the 
question whether universities are to be 
shackled as they are under dictatorships, 
whether there are subjects which they may 
not explore and doctrines which they must 
inculeate, and if so by whom these doctrines 
shall be determined. It is, of course, too 
much to hope for unanimous agreement on 
this matter, but if there is agreement among 
the more thoughtful citizens and particu- 
larly among university graduates them- 
selves the issue will at least be clarified. 
There is now much confused thinking about 
it. A number of the sanest leaders of pub- 
lie opinion have recently attempted to clar- 
ify it. On several occasions already I have 
added my voice to the discussion. But 
since the question is of such current urgency 
I venture once more to discuss it. I shall 
try not to repeat myself, but rather to pre- 
sent certain considerations which are some- 
times overlooked. 

Let me revert to my statement of a few 
moments ago. Universities are established 
and supported in part to interpret and ad- 
vance the fundamental purposes of the ex- 
isting social order. What are the funda- 
mental purposes of democracy? I hardly 
need to say that democracy is not just a 
particular form of government. It is more 
than that. Democracy is a way of life, a 
set of ideals, a pattern of social behavior. 
Democracy exists and spreads under a vari- 
ety of governmental forms. Each one of 
these has changed with the passage of the 
years. Each is likely to change again, some 
of them radically. Every democratic gov- 
ernment with which I am familiar carries 
in its basic law the provision for change; 
change which may take place in orderly 
manner as soon as the majority of the people 
so decree. 

Democracy is committed by its very 
premises to toleration of differences of 


opinion. Out of the clash of conflicting 
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opinions, accompanied by unrestricted dis- 
cussion, popular decisions are crystallized. 
As the result of these decisions changes in 
the political and social order are made; or 
proposed changes are deliberately repudi- 


ated. The democratic method is the oppo- 


site of the method of the propagandist. The 
propagandist is a person with a formula and 


a closed mind. The democratic method is 
experimental and connotes open-minded- 
ness. And yet democracy tolerates the 
propagandist because it stands for the right 
of every one to express his opinion, no mat- 
ter how abhorrent the opinion may be to 
the majority, and even though the opinion 
may be demonstrably wrong. Democracy 
does not deal in repressions at all. Inherent 
in it is the thesis that dissenting minorities 
shall suffer no disability. It uses force only 
against those of its citizens who contravene 
its laws or who seek by violence to over- 
throw it. 

I have just implied a very important dis- 
tinction between democracies and dictator- 
ships. Let me develop it a bit further. A 
dictatorship does not envisage change; at 
least not until the dictators are ready to 
decree it, and then only in such directions 
and at such a rate as the dictators may de- 
termine. But change, evolutionary change, 
is part of the scheme of democracy. It is 
one of the assumptions on which democracy 
is based—change of the individual’s eco- 
nomie and social status, change in the or- 
panic law, change of governmental function, 
change as the natural and inevitable result 
of the conquest of nature and of the shifting 
interrelationships of human beings, change 
with a view to improvement. Of course, 
the elements in democratic 
societies doggedly resist change. But they 
never succeed in keeping a democracy static. 
No important institution of democratic so- 
ciety, whether it be governmental, religious, 
economic, educational or whatever, can be 
kept static; except it be destroyed. 

You do not need to be reminded that 


conservative 
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there is not now anywhere in the world, nor 
has there ever been, a perfect democracy. 
Probably there never will be. But no other 
form of social organization has ever yet 
been perfect, or ever will be. Perfection 
after all is unattainable and does not 
greatly matter. What does matter is the 
purpose behind any society and the direc- 
tion in which it is moving. Recognition of 
the inevitability of imperfections and pro- 
visions for their amelioration in accordance 
with the popular will are to be found in 
democratic societies alone. 

The United States is the world’s foremost 
democracy, foremost in size, in length of 
experience, in material accomplishments, in 
the spread of secondary and higher educa- 
tion; foremost in the degree of the devotion 
of its people to democratie concepts, and 
foremost in the applications of these con- 
cepts to nearly every phase of life. It is 
all but inconceivable that the American 
people will give up democracy in favor of 
another form of social organization as long 
as enough of them continue to understand 
democracy, and as long as the fundamental 
principles of democracy are not too grossly 
violated. These principles are explicitly 
stated in the Constitution of the United 
States and in many of the state constitu- 
tions. They have been reaffirmed time and 
time again by the courts. But over and 
above any legal guarantee these principles 
form the very warp and woof of the mental 
life of the vast majority of Americans. 
Our whole history shows that decade by 
decade these principles have come to affect 
larger and larger areas of our national ac- 
tivities; that even though we have not yet 
freed our government from the influence 
of special privilege we have become all the 
time more democratic rather than less so. 

However, let us take a look at one of the 
legal guarantees, the chief of them. The 
first amendment to the Constitution, often 
referred to as Article I of the Bill of Rights, 
reads : ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respect- 
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ing an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
e freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.’’ Packed into that 
one sentence there is, at least by inference, 
nearly all that I have been saying about the 
characteristics of democracy. There is a 
cosmie appropriateness in the fact that the 
sentence should stand as Article I of the 
Bill of Rights of the world’s foremost de- 
moeracy. Whenever I think of that pro- 
vision of the Constitution I am filled with 
amazement that certain groups of citizens— 
who shall on this occasion be nameless— 
croups professing to have something like a 
monopoly of patriotism and to be militant 
defenders of the Constitution, should so eon- 
sistently seek to violate this cardinal tenet 
of American democracy. 

Truly American democracy needs de- 
fenders and interpreters, notwithstanding 
the extent to which its principles have per- 
meated the habits of our people. It needs 
interpreters who will spread an understand- 
ing of what it really is. It needs defenders 
who will protect it from its professed 
friends quite as much as from its overt 
enemies. Its open enemies are not numer- 
ous, and thus far, in spite of the noise they 
make, they are impotent. They will re- 
main impotent unless American democracy 
should be too greatly corrupted. But its 
misguided friends may all unconsciously 
corrupt it at its source. With the best in- 
tent they may destroy it by undermining its 
most essential characteristic, liberty of opin- 
ion and of utterance. 

To what agencies can we turn for reliable 
defense and interpretation? First of all, 
of course, to the courts. Close after the 
courts come the press and the universities. 
Of the courts and the press I will not speak. 
But let us consider the universities. 

How shall universities defend American 
By suppressing discussion ? 


] 
¢ 
Ul 


democracy ? 
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By disciplining non-conformists? By dis- 
missing professors whose views are unpopu- 
lar with some important group of people? 
By prohibiting students from having con- 
tact with any ideas except those sanctioned 
by some one authority? By indoctrinating 
students with some kind of social or polit- 
ical dogma? Not in any of these ways. 
Every one of them is diametrically opposed 
to the principles to which this democracy is 
Universities can best defend 
tenaciously up- 


dedicated. 
American democracy by 
holding those rights which American de- 
mocracy guarantees. They can best in- 
terpret American democracy by giving an 
example of it. 

If an American university takes seriously 
its obligations to serve as an example of 
democratie principles, how, specifically, will 
it conduct its affairs? First of all it will 
admit of no tyranny anywhere within its 
walls. The relations existing between trus- 
tees and faculty and between faculty and 
students will be those of mutual confidence 
and respect; they will be cooperative rela- 
tions in the conduct of an undertaking in 
which all are partners. Government there 
must be, in a university as elsewhere, and 
the external framework of the government 
of most universities is the product of an 
earlier day; of a pattern more oligarchical 
than democratic. But in its operation it 
will be government with the consent of the 
governed. 

The university will tolerate among its 
members any views on any subject, no 
matter how offensive they may be to the 
No subject will 
The university 


majority or how bizarre. 
be closed to investigation. 
will especially inquire into all subjects that 
are controversial, because the only intelli- 
gent and competent way to deal with a con- 
troversy—and the only democratic way—is 
to find out all about it; both sides of it, not 
one side alone. The university will there- 
fore in these days through which we are 
passing and in those that lie ahead inquire 
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very particularly into socialism and com- 
munism and fascism and the workings of 
the capitalistic system. These are among 
the most important phenomena of the world 
in which we live. In its courses, the uni- 
versity will offer students the opportunity 
to study these phenomena; just as it offers 
them the opportunity to study the phe- 
nomena of chemical change, of electricity, 
of bacterial action and the effect on Amer- 
ican law and government of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court. In other words, it 
will offer its students the opportunity to 
know their world; really to know it, not to 
echo somebody’s partisan view of it. But 

and please note this distinction because 
it is on this point that most misunderstand- 
ings of the position of universities arise— 
the university will not teach communism or 

It will not 
It will not in- 
its 


socialism or any other ism. 
teach any kind of dogma. 
doctrinate at all. Enlightenment is 
function—not propaganda. 

And how will it conduct itself toward the 
witch hunters and the red baiters and the 
professional patriots who so oddly ignore 
the most fundamental right guaranteed by 
that Constitution whose special defenders 
they claim to be? It will conduct itself 
democratically, even if they do not. It will 
argue with them and will try to show them 
the error of their ways. But it will not re- 
treat before their attacks. And it will not 
be silenced. It will trust democracy and be 
true to it. 
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I have not been drawing an imaginary 
picture. There are universities which in 
the conduct of their institutional affairs 
and in their educational policies thus re- 
flect and exemplify American democracy, 
Their number unfortunately is small, but in 
prestige they are among the foremost in the 
land. Like Abou Ben Adhem’s, may their 
tribe increase! This must be the wish of 
every thoughtful citizen who understands 
the ideals and purposes of America. Their 
task is not easy these days. Probably it 
will be still harder in the immediate future. 
But I maintain that these universities 
which have had the courage to endure un- 
just criticism and ugly epithet and group 
pressure and to insist on freedom of 
thought and of expression are true inter- 
preters of American democracy. I main- 
tain that their valorous example is to-day 
its most conspicuous defense. 

Members of the Class of 1935, the uni- 
versity of which we are members belong to 
that small company. As Americans that 
should be to you a source of deepest pride. 
As students you have understood, perhaps 
better than any of your predecessors be- 
cause the times have made the issue clear, 
just what is here at stake. You have done 
your full part toward defending the great 
ideal for which the University of Buffalo 
stands. That you will continue to defend 
it with understanding and with loyalty 
both to our university and to our common 
eountry, I have no doubt. 


PURPOSE OF ADULT EDUCATION AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS FOR DEVELOPING 
CURRICULA FOR ADULTS 


By Professor GROVER C. HOOKER 


DIRECTOR TEACHER TRAINING, STATE ADULT EDUCATION PROJECT, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


H. G. Weuus, following the world war, 
said, ‘‘The world must choose between edu- 
But he was not 
compulsory 


eation and catastrophe.’’ 


referring to universal and 


schooling of the young. He well knew, as 
important as education of the youth is, that 
a democratic society could not develop and 
survive with the masses of adults, who con- 
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stitute that society, ignorant and inactive 
concerning its social problems. ‘‘It is not 
the education of children that can save the 
world from destruction; it is the education 
of adults,’’ said H. G. Wells. 

On every hand we have inescapable evi- 
dence that education of adults is necessary. 
Change is constantly taking place, socially, 
politically, economically and _ physically. 
“This being so,’’ said Charles Beard, 
‘adult education becomes the process by 
which men and women beyond school age 
keep in touch with the changing world and 
the transforming knowledge about them, 
thus preparing themselves for their destiny 
and their possibilities—without it, govern- 
ment by the people perishes. ’’ 

But what shall be the nature and purpose 
of this education? It is of the utmost im- 
portance at the outset that we do not insti- 
tutionalize and stereotype adult education, 
as has been done so largely in the regular 
organized educational institutions. What- 
ever philosophy of adult education we may 
conceive, it should be flexible and functional 
in order that adjustments to changes may be 
made when and where necessary. 

The statement and the interpretation of 
the purpose of adult education which follow 
are an attempt to give perspective and 
meaning to a functional and meaningful 
philosophy of adult education and to show 
its implications in developing curricula for 
adults. 

One may be an excellent marksman, but 
unless he shoots at the target, his efforts are, 
to say the least, ineffective. It is just as 
true in any field of endeavor. Psychologists 
have well demonstrated that intelligent 
learning can not take place (if indeed learn- 
ing results at all) without a consciously 
conceived goal, and unless the steps in the 
learning process are guided accordingly.' 


1W. F. Book, ‘‘Economy and Technique of 
Learning,’’ pp. 404-420; R. F. Wheeler; F. T. 
Perkins, ‘‘ Principles of Mental Development,’’ pp. 
239-260. 
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The statement follows: ‘‘The purpose of 
adult education is to interest adults and 
help them develop sound procedures and 
techniques in obtaining information, skills 
and wholesome attitudes relative to their 
own social institutions in order that they 
may be able to participate intelligently in 
those institutions and to improve them.’’ 

By institution, in the sense that the term 
is used here, is meant all those major social 
agencies which effect the people’s mode of 
living—suech as home, industry, church, 
school, press, recreation and government. 
As Finney points out, an institution is a 
‘‘program of social behavior, having certain 
fundamental satisfactions as its objective.’”* 

Adults can only satisfy these basic human 
needs by being able to participate intelli- 
gently in those institutions of society which 
effect them, both directly and indirectly 
every day. Hence, it follows, if adult edu- 
cation is to be meaningful and functional, 
these social institutions must furnish the 
materials and therefore become the labora- 
tories for curricular development, and the 
procedures and techniques in teaching 
adults should be developed accordingly.’ 

To be more specific, let us take the home 
and indicate some of the implications of the 
above statement of the purpose of adult edu- 
eation for the development of a curriculum 
for training adults to participate intelli- 
gently in this fundamental social institu- 
tion. 

All people, both adolescents and adults, 
will and must participate in the life of the 
home, be that participation and that home 
good or bad. That training for intelligent 
participation in this most basic social insti- 
tution is essential, and in fact, an absolute 
necessity if we are to salvage the wreckage 
already so obvious, is generally conceded by 


2R. L. Finney, ‘‘A Sociological Philosophy of 
Education,’’ p. 40. 

3 In a subsequent article, the writer will discuss 
procedures and techniques of teaching adults in 
accordance with the philosophy herein expounded. 
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leading thinkers on the problems of the 
Shall the 
place of beauty, a place of joy, a place of 


present-day home. home be a 
fine physical, mental, social and cultural 
development ; or shall it be one of the chief 
breeding places for crime, unhappiness, 
broken families, juvenile delinquency and 
ill health (both 
That we can make it either as we know and 


mental and physical) ? 
choose has been well Gemonstrated.* 

The fields 
merely to illustrate the problem and proce- 
dure and should by no means be considered 
In fact, it should be said at 
the outset that no one person is capable of 


suggested which follow are 


exhaustive. 


determining all or even the major problems 
the curricula for 
In other 
words, the adult student, the layman in the 


which should make up 


such training as here anticipated. 


community, the survey specialist, the spe- 
cialist in the various fields of knowledge 
and all others who have something to econ- 
should be ealled 
deciding the problems and the materials 
which constitute the curriculum for train- 
ing adults to participate intelligently in the 
But in all cases, the 
objectives sought, namely, intelligent par- 


tribute into eouneil in 


home—family life. 


ticipation in the home as one of the funda- 
mental social institutions, should be kept to 
the fore. 

The biological sciences, with emphasis on 
such problems as individual and public 
health, eare of children, nutrition, heredity 
and environment, consumers problems that 
have to do with the care of the body and the 
health of the entire family, all would agree, 
constitute one of the necessary fields of 
study if adults are going to be able to make 
possible the good life for all members of the 
family. 

A sound knowledge of psychology and its 


4W. Healy and A. F. Bronner, ‘‘ Delinquents and 
M. Thrasher, ‘‘The Gang’’; C. 
G. Payne, 


Criminals’’; F. 
Burt, ‘‘The Young Delinquent’’; E. 
‘*Readings in Educational Sociology,’’ Vol. I, 
pp. 551-619. 
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application would likewise make for a bet- 
ter family life. It is well known that many 
of the most acute problems which are so 
common and which wreck so many homes 
are due to a lack of proper understanding 
and application of the psychological prin- 
ciples involved. Some of the major prob- 
lems for this field are (1) psychology of 
proper mating, (2) child training, from 
birth to maturity, (3) heredity and environ- 
ment, (4) the emotions and their implica- 
tions (mentally and physically), (5) psy- 
chology of juvenile delinquency and crime. 

The arts (fine and practical) offer a rich 
field in making for a more wholesome family 
life. Good music, good literature, well 
selected wearing apparel (though ever so 
inexpensive), good pictures and furniture 
artistically arranged, a well-kept home with 
beautiful surroundings, looking one’s best 
whatever his condition, having all domestic 


duties cheerfully and artistically done, 


these are of immeasurable value in helping 
every member of the family realize the most 


out of his home, however humble. 

Proper use of leisure, recreational activi- 
ties (sports, games, amusements) certainly 
constitute an important field of knowledge 
with their implications for normal and 
wholesome mental, moral, physical and 
social development for every member of the 
family. The parent who is ignorant of the 
psychological and sociological principles in- 
volved herein for the proper training of his 
children and for the happiness of his whole 
family is almost certain to cause serious 
difficulties for himself and for each member 
of the family as well as for society. 

There is more and more a need for a 
knowledge and understanding of the ap- 
plied sciences by every member of the fam- 
ily. Cooking, refrigeration, heating, food 
supply, plumbing, caring for the sick, 
water supply, these and many others are all 
problems which necessitate a knowledge of 
applied sciences if the good life is to be 
realized in the home. 
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Because the basic human needs are so 
fundamentally dependent upon the proper 
solution and application of social and eco- 
nomie problems, the field of social science, 
although involved in all the other fields 
mentioned, is of first importance in any con- 
sideration of an adult education program 
looking to the betterment of the home. 
That all branches of government should be 
organized and administered by men of high 
‘haracter and intelligence; that all indus- 
tries should be manned by men whose first 
‘oncern will be a good life for all; that all 
social agencies should contribute in the larg- 
est sense to the greatest good for the great- 
est numbers ; that the chief aim of all social 
nstitutions should be that all have a right 
to the necessities of life, and to additional 
training in appreciation of the fine art of 
living beyond the mere physical necessities, 
so that every member of the family can in a 
sense satisfy those equally basic 
human needs which have to do with the 
mental and spiritual—these are all crucial 
problems for the home and for society. 

There are other fields of knowledge which 
contribute to the good life in the home, but 
these are sufficient to illustrate the thesis 
essayed in this paper—namely, that the pur- 
pose of adult education is to make it possible 
for all adults to participate intelligently in 
their own social institutions and to improve 


large 


them. 

Finally, and to be still more specific, we 
may take one of the units® from the first 
field of knowledge mentioned above and in- 
dicate how this problem may be worked out 
with a group of adults in keeping with the 
philosophy here essayed. 

‘‘Publie Health,’’ from the field of biol- 


3y ‘‘unit’’ is meant ‘‘a comprehensive and sig- 
nificant aspect of the environment’’—of a field of 
knowledge; it being necessary for teaching and 
learning purposes to break the whole into logical 
and psychological smaller units—H. C. Morrison, 
‘‘The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School,’’ pp. 23-26. 
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ogy, may be taken for illustration, because 
of its interest and its familiar concepts. 
That ‘‘Public Health’’ is a comprehensive 
and significant aspect of this field of knowl- 
edge and has important implications for 
all members of the family will be readily 
conceded. Some of the major problems 
which groups of adults have said (when 
asked) should be ineluded in this unit of 
study, ‘‘Publie Health,’’ are: (1) food sup- 
ply, (2) water supply, (3) disposition of 
sewage, (4) medicines, (5) communicable 
diseases, (6) social diseases and (7) recrea- 
tion. In short, the problems selected for 
study under the unit, ‘‘Publie Health,’’ 
would have immediate as well as future 
values for each individual and for the larger 
society of which he is a part. 

The homes and other institutions in the 
communities where the adults live who make 
up the study group would become the labo- 
ratories for studying these problems. In 
addition to gathering data bearing upon 
these public health problems, from the 
homes, the drug stores, the grocery stores, 
the local water and milk supply, the best 
sourees (written and oral) would be used 
as references for critical readings and dis- 
cussions, but in all cases these would be 
selected for their particular application to 
the practical problems found in the institu- 
tions of the members of the study group. 
Those interested and studying these prob- 
lems of public health would, therefore, go 
directly to these institutions which affect 
public health, gather the pertinent data, 
organize and discuss in groups these data 
and draw conclusions and make practical 
applications as warranted. 

With such functional and practical pro- 
gram of education, adults should learn: (1) 
how to solve their own problems; (2) to sus- 
pend judgment until they have the neces- 
sary facts; (3) how to read intelligently 
and critically ; (4) how to listen to and in- 
terpret oral discussion critically and intelli- 
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gently; (5) how to think critically ; (6) how 
and where to find sound information, and 
most important (7) to sense the dire neces- 
sity of honestly and intelligently carrying 
their knowledge and training into action in 
solving their own personal problems and the 
social, political and economic problems of 
their community, state and nation. 

Because of its familiar concepts and be- 
cause of its basic importance among the 
total the was 
selected for illustrating something of the 


social institutions, home 
type of analysis and study necessary for 
developing a curriculum for adults. <A 
similar analysis would follow for each of 
the other major social institutions. 

the 


each 


unit 
materials in- 


Does eurriculum; does each 


within course; do all 
cluded, contribute to the purpose of adult 
As Fin- 


curriculum, 


This is the real test. 
‘fAny 


education ? 
aptly 


ney so Says: 
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method, or subject matter that contributes 
nothing to the preparation of the individual 
for participation in one or another of the 
institutions is a waste of the tax-payer’s 
money and of the pupil’s time. This is the 
only practical test to which either subject 
matter or method can be put when we try to 
determine whether it is useful or other. 
wise.’ 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that 
the ‘‘book type’’ of curriculum can not and 
will not meet the interests and needs of 
adults. Only by the application of sound 
criteria in curriculum making in keeping 
with real life objectives can we ever hope 
to realize the purpose of adult education. 

We shall thus help to bring to a realiza- 
tion the desire of that great Master Teacher 
who said, ‘‘I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
THE report of the principal of the University 
of London on work accomplished during the 
With refer- 
ence to the new university buildings, according 


year 1934-35 was issued recently. 


to a summary printed in The British Medical 
Journal, Sir Edwin Deller states that the total 
amount of the grants now promised by local 
authorities towards the Bloomsbury scheme, in- 
eluding both money which can be used for the 
building in general and money dedicated to spe- 
cial purposes, is £700,500. In addition to this, 
the gifts promised by the Corporation of the 
City of London and the City Companies towards 
the cost of the Great Hall now reach a total of 
just over £174,000. 
made with the buildings themselves since the 
foundation stone was laid by the King in June, 
1933. It is hoped that it will be possible to 
open next year the Senate House, the adminis- 
trative offices and part of the library building. 
Apart from the gifts in connection with the 
the and its 
schools have reason to thank many 
public and private benefactors for generous 


Steady progress has been 


Bloomsbury project, university 


again 


assistance. The London County Council has 
block maintenance grant 
to the university of £129,000 in each of the 


academic years from 1935 to 1940. The coun- 


decided to make a 


cil has also promised a capital grant of £150,- 
000 during the next quinquennium towards 
the capital requirements of schools other than 
those connected with the development of the 
Bloomsbury site. The treasury is being con- 
tinued at its present figure for 1935-36, and 
the question of grant for the last four years 
of the quinquennium will be considered by the 
The 


counties and the county boroughs adjoining 


University Grants Committee next year. 


London have continued their annual grants, and 
the Carnegie Corporation has undertaken to pro- 
vide $22,500 a year for three years for the In- 
stitute of Education to aid in the development of 
relations with students from the Dominions and 
Colonies. The Medical Schools have received 
some munificent gifts. W. J. Courtauld, whose 
family have already been such generous friends 


6 R, L. Finney, L. D. Zeleny, ‘‘ An Introduction to 
Educational Sociology,’’ p. 186. 
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of the university, and who himself, only last 
year, presented £25,000 to the London School 


of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine to endow the 
chair of helminthology which now bears his 
name, has again come forward with a gift of 
£15,000 to complete the endowment. S. A. 
Courtauld has offered £15,000 to the Middlesex 
Hospital Medical School for a Clinical Research 
Unit. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical Col- 
lege has received £5,000 from the trustees of the 
late Lord Leverhulme for purposes of research, 
and a bequest of £6,000 under the will of Mr. 
BE. J. Cave, an old St. Bartholomew’s man, for 
the foundation of an entrance scholarship, to be 
known as the “Helen Cave Memorial Scholar- 
ship.” In his report last year the principal 
alluded to the arrangements made by the London 
County Council to associate one or more of its 
hospitals with the hospital medical schools, in 
order to provide additional clinical experience 
for students. This scheme has been consider- 
ably extended during the year, and the senate 
has expressed deep appreciation of the action 
of the council. It is reported that the facilities 
afforded do much to remove difficulties which 
have inereased rapidly in recent years and 
which, but for the assistance of the council, 
might have proved insurmountable. 


A PROPOSED PATRIOTIC COLLEGE 

UNANIMOUS approval of a proposed college 
for training patriots in “patriotic leadership” 
based on similar institutions which have existed 
in England for some time, as reported by The 
Christian Science Monitor, was expressed on the 
oceasion of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of Brigadier General Sylvanus Thayer, 
known as “the father of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy.” The celebration was held at 
West Point on June 15. 

The Thayer sesquicentennial, which was under 
the auspices of the New York Society of the 
Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, 
with the cooperation of more than thirty other 
societies, brought together what was said to be 
the largest gathering of patriotie societies ever 
assembled in the United States. Edward R. 
Hoffman, governor of the New York Society of 
the order, was chairman of the celebration com- 
mittee. Maj.-Gen. William D. Connor, superin- 
tendent of the academy, was the host. 
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Based on consultation with Professor W. A. 
Mitchell, instructor at West Point, it is esti- 
mated that forty students paying $1,000 a year 
were needed to start the proposed college and 
it was hoped that this number could be obtained 
within a comparatively short time. 

Mr. Hoffman, in discussing the plan, said the 
purpose was to adopt Thomas Jefferson’s origi- 
nal idea in starting the University of Virginia— 
that of training officers for civil publie duty— 
and to keep the institution under the control of 
the patriotic societies, free from polities. 

The curriculum, Mr. Hoffman added, would be 
about the same as that followed at West Point, 
with the difference that instead of teaching mili- 
tary tactics, the instruction would be based on 
various phases of public relations and would 
prepare the students for publie office and the 
diplomatie service. 

The three-day celebration included a program 
of patriotic services at the Thayer monument, 
parades, sight-seeing trips to historie shrines 
near West Point, a ball, the massing of many 
colors at Battle Monument, and other events. 
The ceremonies at the Thayer monument were 
addressed by the Reverend Arthur P. S. Hyde 
and a wreath was placed on the monument while 
cadets presented arms and a band played “Alma 
Mater.” 


A PROPOSED LABOR COLLEGE 


A proposaL to establish a labor college as 
part of the newly chartered Jewish Teachers 
Seminary and Peoples University was endorsed 
on June 15 by representatives of three hundred 
Jewish organizations at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 

The meeting marked the opening of a nation- 
wide drive to raise $250,000 to provide for a 
larger faculty and a new building to house class- 
rooms, laboratories and library facilities. The 
Jewish Teachers Seminary, 427 Lafayette 
Street, which was founded in 1918, will be the 
nucleus of the expanded program. 

The seminary-university was chartered by the 
State Legislature at the last session and Gov- 
ernor Lehman signed the bill authorizing it to 
grant degrees in Jewish teaching and literature. 

The act of incorporation sets forth that the 
institution’s purpose is to “train, in the light of 
and historical Jewish 


scientific knowledge 
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ideals, men and women for the Jewish teaching 
profession, for research and community service; 
to study scientifically Jewish history, religion 
and ethies, literature, also social and labor rela- 
tions; to make available to the general public a 
constructive knowledge of the spiritual and 
social ideals of the Jewish people, their history 
and their Jewish and social scholarship; to 
establish and maintain a library.” 

In accordance with the resolution, it is ex- 
pected that the labor college will begin on a 


fall. 


certificate in labor science are to be given to- 


small scale in the Courses leading to a 
vether with the regular cultural and pedagogi- 
cal subjects. The degrees to be awarded by 


the institution will inelude bachelor of Jewish 
pedagogy and bachelor, master and doctor of 
Jewish literature. 
Members of the 
nounced by Pineus Gingold, executive secretary 
of the present 
President Bernard 8S. 
Zionist leader; Carl Sherman, formerly state 


attorney general; Joel Enteen, the seminary’s 


board of trustees, as an- 
seminary, inelude Aldermanie 


Deutsch; Louis Lipsky, 


president; Dr. Samuel Margoshes, editor of 
The Day; Professor Hayim Fineman, of Tem- 
ple University; Professor Jacob Joffe, of Rut- 
gers University; Samuel Charney, critic; David 
Pinski and Louis Segal, of the Jewish National 
Workers Alliance, and Mr. Gingold. 

A message of greeting from Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein was read at the meeting, at which Mr. 
Pinski presided. Speakers included most of the 
trustees, B. C. Vladeek, Joseph Opatoshu, 
Hayim Schauss, Jacob Milech, Hayim Green- 
Chaim Zhitlovsky, Zalman Rubas- 
chow, S. Burstein, Professor Hayim Cherno- 
witz, Dr. A. Coralnik, Miss Elisheva Kaplan, 
Herman Speier, Morris Gershoi and A. D. 


Fleshler. 


berg, Dr. 


THE BRYN MAWR SCHOOL FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS IN 
INDUSTRY 

THE board of directors of Bryn Mawr College 
have been severely criticized, according to a 
summary in The New York Times, in a report 
signed by Miss Mary van Kleeck, director of 
industrial studies for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and Dr. Dorothy Douglas, professor of eco- 
nomies at Smith College, “for interfering with 
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the education of working girls.” Miss van 
Kleeck and Dr. Douglas comprised a fact-find 
ing committee which sought to determine why 
Dr. Marion Edwards Park, president of Bry: 
Mawr, had refused to allow the Bryn Mawr 
School Workers in In- 
dustry to return to the campus this year. Thy 
1921, 
chiefly by factory girls. 


Summer for Women 


school, founded in has been attended 
The investigators concluded that the workers’ 
summer school had been ejected from the campus 
“fon the eve of a million dollar endowment cam- 
paign” for Bryn Mawr College. The 
was submitted to and signed by members of 
cooperators’ committee, listed as follows: Mrs. 
William Z. Ripley, of Newton Center, Mass., 


alumna of Bryn Mawr and for many years 


report 


supporter of the summer school; Maxwell S. 
Stewart, associate editor of The Nation; Grace 
Hutchins, a Bryn Mawr alumna and associate 
of the Labor Research Association; Mary R. 
Beard, “The Rise of American 
Civilization”; Alice F. Liveright, of Philadel- 
phia, formerly head of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and Jerome Davis, 
of Yale University and chairman of the Con 
necticut Legislative Commission on Jails. 

One of the passages of the report cited an 
Associated Press dispatch from Bryn Mawr on 
May 3, purporting to be a college announce 
This was the first public word that the 


co-author of 


ment. 

summer school would not return to the campus 

this summer, and it stated that Dr. Park said 

that the transfer to Mount Ivy was agreed upon 

to provide better vacation facilities for the girls. 
The report reads: 


Is it possible that this news item in any form 
actually emanated from the college? If it did not, 
then it should at once have been repudiated by 
the college. If it did, then regardless of what may 
have taken place in the recent conferences between 
college and summer school boards, this formulation 
so grossly misrepresents the original facts of the 
summer school’s expulsion as to deserve the severest 
condemnation. 

Bryn Mawr College has not only sought to re- 
strict the freedom of action of both faculty and 
students of the summer school to an extraordinary 
degree, but has demanded a reorganization of the 
summer school board which would give a prepon- 
derance of control to representatives of the college. 
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This brings us to the fundamental question as 
the extent of control of educational policy which 
should rest in the board of directors of a college. 
It is made particularly acute here because it con- 
erns a workers’ summer school on a college campus. 
Here is the familiar issue as to whether those 
who are intrusted with the holding of the property 
of an institution are also to control teaching and 
tudent activities. In workers’ education this is 
sharply brought to the front by the fact that, on 
» whole, members of boards of directors include 


t 


presentatives of employers, and therefore the 
sue involved is not between workers and a liberal 
lege but between the claim that workers have 
upon educational institutions in opposition to con- 
trol of those educational institutions by employers 


of labor. 


Commenting on the report Dr. Parks is re- 
ported to have said that the college had found 
reasons to eriticize the educational trend of the 
summer school before last summer and that the 
school seemed to many persons to be diverging 
from the purpose for which it was originally 
intended. 


BUDGET INCREASES IN THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


ScHoo. library appropriations in New York 
City will, under requests approved by the school 
budget committee, be increased. An increase 
of $15,500 in the appropriations for new books 
and of $5,000 in the appropriations for the re- 
binding of old books have been incorporated in 
the tentative budget for 1936. 

These inereases, approved by the budget com- 
mittee at a recent meeting, bring the total 
school library appropriations for next year up 
to $80,000. This is the largest amount for 
school books ever requested from the city, but 
does not represent the largest amount ever ex- 
pended for school libraries. 

Prior to 1927, the state matched all city ap- 
propriations for libraries dollar for dollar. It 
has sinee discontinued this practice and the city 
must now supply all school-book costs without 
state aid. 

The total appropriations for school libraries, 
including both city and state contributions, were 
$85,000 in 1927. Most of the annual appro- 
priations were slightly less, however, so that 
next year’s $80,000 appropriation represents the 
normal expenditure for school books. 
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Teachers’ those 


identified with social science teaching in the 


organizations, particularly 
junior high and high schools, have urged the 
need for increased appropriations for books 
ever since the curtailments began with the with- 
drawal of state aid. 

The school budget committee, which consists 
of school officials and representatives of the 
budget director’s office, also approved increases 
in appropriations for several other divisions of 
the system, including an increase of $4,500 in 
the budget for school gardens, which are now 
to be designated as the Nature Study Divi- 
the 
ployment of summer teachers at the rate of 


sion. These funds will be used for em- 


75 cents per session. Employment of summer 
teachers to direct the work of pupils who may 
wish to continue their garden activities through 
the summer months was discontinued by the 
school board in 1932. Other increases allowed 
by the committee included $775 in supplies for 
There 
change, however, in the number of positions 
allowed in the 
There are now fifty-four. 


the probationary schools. will be no 


three probationary schools. 


GRANTS OF THE CARL SCHURZ ME- 
MORIAL FOUNDATION AND THE 
OBERLAENDER TRUST 

EIGHTEEN 
Germany and Austria this summer and fall for 


students of education will visit 
the study of conditions and educational meth- 
ods, under grants from the Carl Schurz Me- 
morial Foundation. Nine 
of awards from the Oberlaender Trust and six 
educational leaders will and 


normal schools to study methods of teaching 


will go as a result 


visit universities 
foreign languages. 

In the group, whose trip has been made pos- 
sible by Henry Janssen, of Reading, Pa., are Dr. 
Morgan L. Combs, president of the State Teach- 
ers College, Fredericksburg, Va.; Dr. Henry T. 
Moore, president of Skidmore College, Saratog: 
Springs, N. Y.; Thomas H. Ford, superinten- 
dent of schools, Reading, Pa.; John Howard 
Payne, president of the State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Ky.; Dr. R. L. West, president of 
the State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., and 
Dr. C. M. Yoder, president of the State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wis. 

Recipients of awards from the Oberlaender 
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Trust will make surveys in forestry, interna- 
tional trade, music, religion, family relations 
and fields. They Dr. Ralph C. 
Bryant, professor of forestry at Yale Univer- 
sity; Dr. Walter Clarke, of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, New York; William P. 
Doerr, architect, of Chicago; Dr. J. A. C. Fag- 


other are: 


ginger Auer, Parkman professor of history and 
theology at Harvard University; Dr. Clyde L. 
King, professor of political science, University 
of Pennsylvania; Marie E. Kopp, social worker, 
of New York; Paul Krummeich, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, University of Pennsylvania; 
Thomas W. 
recreation, Reading, Pa., and Austin Prodoehl, 
Birmingham-Southern 


Lantz, superintendent of public 
professor of German, 


College. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Srx conferences dealing with issues in Amer- 
ican education will be held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, during the summer session. 

Conferences on elementary education, devoted 
to consideration of problems in elementary edu- 
cation, will be held each day of the session. In 
addition there will be a series of forums and 
panel discussion for elementary school workers 
on July 18, 25 and 31, and on August 7 and 14. 
These will be open to both students and faculty 
members. 

Problems of teacher training will be discussed 
at a conference on the education of teachers that 
will hold its sessions on July 25 and 26. The 
principal subjects will be “The Practice School 
in the Education of Teachers” and “New Col- 
lege: An Experimental Teachers College.” 

A forum discussion on nursery school and 


kindergarten-first-grade education, for the pur- 
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pose of discussing current social problems jn 
their relation to all educational institutions eon 
cerned with the growth and development o{ 
young children, will be held on July 11, 17 and 
25 and August 1. 

Issues in school administration will be dis- 
cussed in a series of conferences on school ad- 
ministration, which will be held three afternoons 
a week throughout the summer session. 

A conference on practical school economies 
and other aspects of school business administra- 
tion will be held under the auspices of the New 
York State School Boards Association and the 
Southeastern New York Public School Business 
Officials Association. The conference has been 
developed to acquaint school-board members, 
school administrators and others interested in 
school administration with the latest advances 
made in the field of school business management. 

Among the topies to be discussed will be: 
What constitutes a satisfactory school audit? 
What is the best plan for bonding school 
officers? The problems of equipment purchas- 
ing and some suggested solutions; a feasible 
plan for reducing fuel costs; the place of the 
budget in school business administration, its 
preparation and utilization. 

This conference will be held on July 19. 
There will be morning, luncheon and afternoon 
sessions. An exhibit of materials pertinent to 
the improvement of school business administra- 
tion will be on view during the week of the con- 
ference. 

A conference on “Planning state programs for 
educational recovery and reconstruction” will be 
held on August 2. This conference will deal 
with the problems encountered in planning pro- 
grams looking toward the recovery and recon- 
struction of education in the various states 
during the next decade. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Wittiam Otis Horcukiss, geologist, 
president of the Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology for the last ten years, has been 
elected president of Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y. He succeeds the late Dr. 
Palmer C. Ricketts, who had been president 


sinee 1901. 


Dr. Cuartes L. ANspacH, for the past five 
years a member of the faculty at the Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti, has been 
elected president of Ashland College, Ohio, to 
sueceed Dr. Edwin E. Jacobs, resigned. Dr. 
Anspach said that he would try an “educational 
experiment” at Ashland College, similar to 
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plans at Antioch College and at the University 
of Chicago. 

WiiL1AM D. CoPELAND, secretary of Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, has been appointed 
president of Lincoln College, Illinois. He sue- 
ceeds B. C. Moore, who has been acting presi- 
dent. 

Howarp W. Oxuey has been appointed edu- 
cational director of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. He has been educational adviser for 
the camps in the Second Corps area, with head- 
quarters in New York City. Mr. Oxley succeeds 
C. S. Marsh, who resigned to become associate 
director of the American Council on Education. 


New YorK UNIversity has announced the 
promotion of Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, director of 
the division of general education, to the position 
of dean of the division. 

Lon B. Eze.u, for three years head of the 
department of education in Westminster Col- 
lege, Tehuacana, Texas, has been appointed 
The appointment becomes effective in 
September. 


dean. 


Dr. NILES CARPENTER, for the past eleven 
years professor of sociology at the University 
of Buffalo, will be in charge of the School of 
Social Work at the university. It is planned 
that the school should have the same standards 
as the other professional schools. 


MELVIN MAYNARD JOHNSON has been named 
dean of the Boston University School of Law 
to succeed Homer Albers, who has been ap- 
pointed dean emeritus after twenty-three years 
of service. 

Dr. HENRY WALDEMAR NORDMEYER, chairman 
of the department of German at New York Uni- 
versity, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of German at the University of Michigan. 


Dr. Raupu E. Peck, since June, 1929, head 
master of Wilbraham Academy, Mass., has re- 
signed. He had been granted leave of absence 
on May 8 at his own request. He was formerly 
treasurer of the Methodist Board of Education 
in New York City. 

Dr. George A. S. Painter, for twenty-three 
years professor of philosophy at the New York 
State College for Teachers, retired in accord- 
ance with the statutory age requirement at the 
close of the college year. 
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Dr. C. F. Jones, master at Tollington School, 
Muswell Hill, England, has been appointed head 
master of Sutton Secondary School for Boys, 
Plymouth. 


Dr. Lester K. Ape, recently elected state 
superintendent of public instruction for Penn- 
sylvania, received on June 10 the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws at the commencement 
exercises of Bucknell University, where he gave 
the commencement address. 


INCLUDED among those who received honorary 
degrees at the commencement exercises at Wes- 
leyan University were: George Seymour Godard, 
since 1900 state librarian for Connecticut; Paul 
North Rice, librarian of the Dayton Publie Li- 
brary, Ohio; Dr. James Bissett Pratt, professor 
of philosophy at Williams College, and Ching- 
jun Lin, president of Fukien University, Foo- 
chow, China, and president of the China Chris- 
tian Educational Association. 


Dr. CARLETON W. STANLEY, president of Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, N. S., was awarded 
the degree of doctor of laws at the commence- 
ment exercises on June 10 of the University of 
Maine. 


Dr. JAMES BRYANT CONANT, president of Har- 
vard University, was presented with the Welling- 
ton Memorial Prize at the graduation exercises 
on June 7 of the Roxbury Latin School, Massa- 
chusetts, as the member of the class graduating 
twenty-five years ago who has brought greatest 
honor to the school. 


WHEN Dr. Charles Baker Wright, professor 
emeritus of English literature at Middlebury 
College, celebrated his fiftieth anniversary of 
association with the college on June 11, he was 
presented with three volumes containing nearly 
five hundred letters written by his students who 
were graduated between 1885 and 1920. Dr. 
Wright organized the first department of 
rhetoric and English at the college, served as 
dean from 1913 to 1918 and as acting president 
for several months in 1918. 


Witu1aM B. Snow, who has retired as as- 
sistant superintendent of schools for Boston 
after fifty years’ service in the school system, 
was given a dinner by the English High School 
classes from 1916 to 1922 on June 13. 
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Dr. Joun T. WAHLQUIST, who was recently 
promoted to a full professorship in education 
at the University of Utah, will conduct courses 
in secondary education during the coming sum- 
mer session of the George Washington Univer- 


sity. 


Tue following appointments have been made 
in the summer school of Syracuse University, 
which will hold sessions from July 8 to August 
16 and from August 19 to September 21: Lewis 
Mumford, novelist, biographer, historian, lee- 
turer and editor; Louis Untermeyer, poet, es- 
and Walter 
Prichard boys’ books and 
writer on the theater, Varrett G. Clark, 
editor, translator of plays, writer on the 


sayist, editor, translator critic; 


Eaton, author of 
and 
eritie, 
theater and former actor. 

EK. Ropsins MorGan has been appointed di- 
rector of the placement service at Lehigh Uni- 
versity to sueceed John A. Brodhead, who has 
resigned to the 
Freeland, Pa., Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


become general secretary of 


tion. 

Dr. JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, since 1923 
research professor of American history at the 
John B. Stetson University in Florida, has been 
appointed archivist of the Hall of Records, St. 
John’s College, Annapolis. From 1910 to 1916, 
Dr. Robertson was librarian of the Philippine 
Library at Manila. He was instrumental in 
the purchase from Spain of a $100,000 collec- 
tion of historical books for the United States 


Government. 


Martin H. Carmopy, Supreme Knight of the 
Knights of Columbus, gave the commencement 
address to the graduating class of St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Musie on June 5. Degrees were conferred 
by the Very Rev. Monsignor Edward J. Walsh, 
president of the university. 

FreLrx Mor.ey, editor of the Washington Post, 
was the commencement speaker at the exercises 
held at the School of Education at Rutgers Uni- 
versity on June 6. Dr. Robert C. Clothier, 
president of the university, conferred one hun- 
dred and ninety degrees, divided as follows: two 
doctors of edueation; one master of science; 
thirty-eight masters of education; one hundred 


and forty-nine bachelors of science in education. 
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Dr. Witt1Am E. Hockrna, professor of phi- 
losophy at Harvard University, gave the com. 
mencement address at Mount Holyoke College. 
His subject was “The Dangers of a College Edy. 
eation.” 


Dr. JOHN H. FIN LEY, associate editor of Th, 
New York Times, gave the commencement ad 
dress at the graduation exercises of the West- 
minster Choir School at Princeton, N. J., on 
June 6. Dr. John Finley Williamson, president 
of the school, conferred the degree of bachelor 
of musie on a class of thirty-three and awarded 
special prizes. 

VILLARD, editor of Ti, 


1 


Nation, was the commencement speaker for the 


OSWALD GARRISON 
graduating class of the University of Oregon on 
June 13. 


JOHN THOMAS MADDEN, dean of the School o{ 
Commerce, Finance and Accounts of New York 
University, delivered the commencement address 
at the Junior College of Connecticut, Bridge- 
port, on June 19. 


THE Very REVEREND Martin A. HEnIR died 
on June 10. For thirty-one years until 1930 he 
was president of Duquesne University and for 
sixteen vears previously he had been a member 
of the university faculty. He was eighty years 


of age. 


FREDERICK SPAULDING Curter, formerly mas 
ter of the Peabody School in Cambridge, Mass., 
died on June 9 at the age of eighty-two years. 
In 1889, at the opening of the Peabody School, 
he was made its first master, and held that posi- 
tion for twenty years until 1909, when he re- 
signed for reasons of health. 


Dr. CALviIn LESLIE Lewis, for the last twenty- 
seven years professor of rhetorie and oratory at 
Hamilton College, died on June 14 at the age ol 
sixty-seven years. 


Epwarp Sauispury DANA, emeritus professor 
of physics at Yale University, died on June 16, 
at the age of eighty-six years. The Yale Cor- 
poration meeting on the following day adopted 
the following resolution: “Voted to reeord with 
sorrow the death of Edward Salisbury Dana, 
B.A., 1870; M.A., 1874; Ph.D., 1876; tutor in 
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mathematies, physies and chemistry, 1874-1879; 
curator of the mineralogical collection, 1874- 
1922; assistant professor of natural philosophy, 
1879-1890; professor of physics, 1890-1917; 
for forty-three years an active member of the 
Yale faeulty; since 1917 professor emeritus; 
for thirty years chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Peabody Museum. As editor of The 
American Journal of Science, established in 1818 
by Benjamin Silliman and edited by the Silliman 
and Dana families since then without interrup- 
tion, he carried on the traditions of the founder. 
Foremost American geologist of his time, he 
brought to himself and to the university wide- 
spread recognition in the world of science.” 
THE annual meeting of the American Home 
Economies Association will be held at the Pal- 
mer House, Chieago, from June 24 to 28. The 
central subject will be “The Family and Social 
Policy” and various phases of this will be dis- 
cussed by representatives of government agen- 
cies, business, education and consumer interests 
There 
At the one on 


as well as by members of the association. 
will be two public meetings. 
Monday evening, June 24, the speakers will be 
Dr. Sophonisba Breckinridge, of the School of 
Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago, and John Ihlder, authority on hous- 
ing. At the meeting on Tuesday evening Miss 
Effie I. Raitt, of the University of Washington, 
president of the American Home Economies 
Association, and Professor Boyd Henry Bode, 
of the Ohio State University, will discuss home 
Family 
relationships, family economics, the house and 
its management, food and nutrition, textiles and 
clothing are special divisions of home economics 
to which group meetings will be devoted. 
There will also be opportunity for members to 
discuss home economies progress and plans in 
such different occupations as teaching, exten- 
sion service, business, institution administration, 
home making, research and social service. 


economies in present-day education. 


AN institute for city clerks, finance officers 
and county assessors was held at the University 
of Kentucky on June 13 and 14, under the aus- 
pices of the university and the Kentucky Mu- 
nicipal League. This is the fourth publie ser- 
vice institute which has been held at the uni- 
versity since January, under the direction of 
the Committee on Public Service Courses, of 
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associate professor 


The other in- 


which Dr. J. W. Manning, 
of political science, is chairman. 
stitutes were: an institute for firemen; one of 
policemen, Red Cross 
Workers, under the auspices of the American 


and an institute for 


Red Cross. 


THE United States has accepted an invitation 
to be represented officially at the fourth Inter- 
Publie 


convene at Geneva on July 15. 


national Conference on Instruction, to 
The American 
delegation will be composed of Henry L. Smith, 
dean of the College of Edueation, Indiana Uni- 
Charles F. 
professor of history and philosophy of eduea- 
tion, University of Texas; Carroll Champlin, 
professor of education, Pennsylvania State Col- 


versity, as chairman; Arrowood, 


lege; Miss Theodora George, assistant secretary 
of the World Federation of Edueation 
director of the 
American Miss Mary FE. 
Leeper, secretary of the Association for Child- 
hood Education. 


Asso- 
ciations; Thomas W. Gosling, 
Junior Red Cross; 


To stimulate the interest of Antioch College 
students in building up their personal libraries, 
the 
a year for five 


Louis D. Brandeis, associate justice of 
Supreme Court, has given $25 
years to be awarded to the Antioch student who 
in each year submits the best collection of books 
in an annual competition. A faculty committee 
on the library will work out the basis of the 
award. In making his gift Justice Brandeis 
wrote: “I enclose check for $125 to cover the 
five years as an aid to your efforts and an 
expression of my admiration for Col. Arthur 


E. Morgan and his work.” 


Av the commencement exercises of the Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., it was an- 
nounced that a grant of $64,000 had been made 
by the General Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to the college. Dr. Alvin 
Johnson, director of the New School for Social 
Research, New York, N. Y., delivered the com- 
mencement address. 


PLANS have been announced for a new 
women’s college at Middlebury College, which 
it is estimated will cost the sum of $3,500,000. 
Construction of the first dormitory unit, to ac- 
commodate 125 women, on which $350,000 will 
be expended, start summer. The 


will this 
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women’s college will include four large dormi- 
tories, a chapel, a library, a gymnasium, three 
recitation and lecture halls, an art museum, a 
music hall and the dean’s home. The plan will 
be completed as funds become available. Of 
this sum $400,000 will come from the sale to the 
Federal Government of part of the 30,000-acre 
forest, willed to the college by Joseph Battell in 
1915. The site for the new college will be north 
of the men’s campus. The first unit will be built 
where the recitation hall now stands. It is hoped 
that it will be completed for the fall session. 
The dormitory will be constructed of gray lime- 
stone similar to the old college row on the men’s 
campus. Thirty-five years ago Middlebury Col- 
lege adopted a policy whereby the men’s and 
women’s colleges would be segregated, but not 
until 1931 did women oceupy a separate college. 
The women’s unit is now known as the Women’s 
College at Middlebury and, as far as possible, 
classes are separate from the men. The new 


building plans will make possible complete 


segregation. 


NortH CAROLINA publie schools, which are 
supported entirely by the state, will get $2,000,- 
000 more than direct appropriations eall for 
next year, through legislation allowing certain 
fines and forfeitures to be used locally. These 
amounts will vary in the different communities, 
but the aggregate sum is estimated at nearly 10 
per cent. of total school appropriations. 
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Four new schools have recently been opened 
in New York City. They are: the Staten Island 
Vocational School, partly occupied by 200 stu- 
dents on May 1; Publie School 242, Brooklyn, 
950 students; an addition to Publie School 19, 
Queens, 1,460 students; Public School 163, 
Queens, 1,087 students. 


THE National Autonomous University of Mex- 
ico, formerly called the University of Mexico, is 
again involved in difficulties with the govern- 
ment which, according to The Christian Scienc: 
Monitor, have taken on a serious aspect. Jeal- 
ous of what it regards as its rights, the uni- 
versity felt that its autonomy was infringed by 
a recent presidential decree shortening the pre- 
paratory school course from five to three years. 
This step was taken to compel students to study 
the first three years under the socialistic eurricu- 
lum mapped out by the government. The uni- 
versity sought an injunction from the Supreme 
Court to prevent the decree from becoming effec- 
tive, but the court sustained the government. 
Students immediately left their classes to stage 
a protest demonstration, and the situation be- 
‘ame so threatening that a holiday was ordered 
by officials of the university to prevent further 
disorders. An appeal has been made to Presi- 
dent Cardenas to reconsider his decree and, 
pending an answer, the university has decided 
to establish free courses corresponding to the 
last two years of preparatory. 


DISCUSSION 


CIVILIZATION AND EDUCATION 

For a millennium western nations have been 
growing more and more civilized. But in the 
present age evidence is accumulating to prove 
that many millions have faced about and are 
headed towards United 
States the whole fabric of society is cracking at 
many points. The heartless cruelty that has 
come to light in the acts of kidnapers, rack- 
eteers, bandits, profiteers, labor strikers, hold- 


barbarism. In the 


up men, house robbers, gangsters and super- 
gangsters has literally brought haunting terror 
into the lives of many millions. 

It is not alone in the acts of hardened erimi- 


nals that we see a return to. barbarism. 


Thoughtful men of all shades of opinion per- 
ceive and are troubled by these evil tendencies. 
Thus Erich Brandeis says: “Humanity has be- 
come a blazing mass of unrest, greed and speed 
mad.” Strange to tell, literate youth and young 
manhood and womanhood constitute a large 
part of our law defiers. It is said the average 
age of those dragged into jails and peniten- 
tiaries is around 19 years. The great majority, 
surprisingly enough, are native born. When 
asked why they committed the crimes, the com- 
monest answer is, “I didn’t think.” On good 
authority it is said more than one million three 
hundred thousand serious crimes are committed 
every year, the cost of this crime running to 
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over five billion dollars a year or more than 
twice the cost of all education. At Attorney- 
General Cummings’ Crime Conference it was 
voted that “Overwhelming evidence exists of an 


, 


intolerable breakdown of law and order.” 
Superficial explanations of the situation just 
described can no longer be accepted. The com- 
monest of these are: The breakdown of home 
life; the loss of influence of the churches; im- 
moral cinema and literature; a_ crime-filled 
press; the world war; lack of proper moral 
training, ete. Volumes, nay, whole libraries, 
have been written on the foregoing and related 
topies. However, when investigators try to find 
the real underlying causes they always seem to 
The real questions 
Why 
Why 


have we such low standards in the press, movies 


find not causes but effects. 
are: Why has home life broken down? 
have the churches lost their influence? 
and radio? Why has our moral training in the 
Our schools teach 
and their product 
breaks all laws till ill health forces it to do 
otherwise; they teach civies and their product 


schools been so ineffective? 


physiology hygiene and 


votes in large majorities for Bill Thompsons, 
Jimmie Walkers, Huey Longs, and all their ilk, 
and on the wrong side of great civic and moral 
issues; they teach history and their product 
seems never to learn any of its lessons; they 
teach literature and their product limits its 
reading largely to sensational headlines, comic 
strips, sports and silly and debasing stories. 
The schools teach for credulity, not for rational 


thinking. They teach for power without moral 


control of that power. Manifestly mental 
without accompanying moral training may 


easily become a liability, not an asset to society. 
Astonishing changes were made in our secu- 
lar education towards the end of the nineteenth 
and in the early years of the twentieth centuries. 
Every one knows that the Three R’s constituted 
our elementary education in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. By 1870 even country 
schools taught seven branches—reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, geography 
and United States history. Now commencing 
about 1880 new branches began appearing’ in 
our curricula, such as physiology and hygiene, 
civies, music, drawing, physical education, na- 
ture study, elementary science, manual training, 
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home economics, commercial branches, agricul- 
ture, ete. It is obvious that each of these emi- 
nently deserves a place in the course of study. 
But following these came frills branches and 
frills parts of the essential studies. Even at the 
present time the educational pendulum is still 
swinging towards the extreme of more branches 
on the education tree, the number below college 
running well up to 100, of which more than 20 
are in the elementary course! 

Years ago President Charles W. Eliot, of 
Harvard University, saw the fatal mistake in 
trying to teach too many subjects in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and urged that 
the number be greatly curtailed, proposing that 
allied subjects be taught together, thus leaving 
time for a far superior training in funda- 
mentals. But his was the voice of one erying 
in the wilderness, and his advice went unheeded. 
Dr. Eliot’s article appeared in The Nation’s 
Business, organ of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merece, not in an educational periodical, where 
its presence would have been unweleome. And 
now comes Roger Babson in the daily press of 
1935 urging the same reform for the same rea- 
son. Mr. Babson is very insistent in his de- 
mand for better character building. Unfortu- 
nately, character training is like Mark Twain’s 
weather, everybody is talking about it, but 
nobody is doing anything about it. 

Singularly enough, in the period in which so 
many branches were introduced, neither the 
school day nor the school year nor the curricu- 
lum was lengthened. Of course time had to be 
found for all the “enriching” subjects. Here 
entered the “new” method of instruction, based, 
as the educators thought, on the then recent 
psychological researches. The old education 
had followed the regular scientific procedure, 
induction followed by deduction. Thus, experi- 
ments having been made, it was found that 
water at sea level boils at 212° Fahrenheit. The 
generalization from this was: Water everywhere 
and always boils at 212°. This was the induc- 
tion. Then a student in handling water rea- 
sons: Water always boils at 212°; hence the 
water I have here will also boil at 212°. This 
is the deduction. Now it does not seem to be 
understood that this reasoning process can and 
should be applied in all sorts of studies, as in 
science, mathematics, language, history and even 
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in literature. This was the method employed 
by the educational Herbart. 
DeGarmo and the two MeMurrys tried to intro- 
duce it in this country, but the educational tide 
was running too strong in the other direction. 


philosopher, 


Sporadic attempts have been made from time 
to time to bring back the old order, but with no 
success. Recently Professor W. C. Morrison, of 
the University of Chicago, has tried to reintro- 
duce it along with initiative and self-directed 
effort on the part of learners, but has made lit- 
tle headway. You see the new education dis- 
covered that all the intermediate steps of the 
reasoning could be passed over, the learner 
going directly from conerete examples to con- 
crete applications, exercises being solved by 
This is the Chinese way, and 
of course is not new. Apparently much time 
was saved and made available for other studies, 
and the elimb up the hill of knowledge was 
In learning the 


imitating models. 


made easier and pleasanter. 
old way it was said that pupils mechanieally 
memorized the rules and then blindly applied 
them. It may be that a few teachers had pupils 
who did this, but that many did is improbable. 
It is too difficult. Anyhow a hue and ery was 
set up against rules in text-books, and authors 
promptly took them out. 

Following the adoption of this new philoso- 
phy of education the greater part of the reason- 
ing in science, mathematics, language, history, 
ethics, ete., disappeared. Obviously this new 
procedure removed abstraction from education. 
But loss of power to make rapid generaliza- 
tions enormously slows down the learning proc- 
ess. Left to themselves, even college students 
rarely generalize except in very simple cases, 
and then almost always on too slender a basis 
of facts—poor reasoning. That they do not 
generalize may be demonstrated in their failure 
to recognize the meaning of prefixes, suffixes 
and roots from the Latin and Greek, though 
they meet them tens of thousands of times in 
their reading. As a consequence looking up in 
the dictionary the meaning of one word is no 
help towards getting the meaning of another 
word from the same root. There are so many 
words whose exact meaning is not known to 
them that students fall into the habit of guess- 
ing from the context at the meaning of many 
words, and this in turn leads to vacuity of 
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thought. It is not strange then that the prod- 
uct of our schools limits the range of its read- 
ing, as already described. Noah Webster knew 
well the value of etymological studies and so put 
the origin of words directly after their pronun- 
ciations. Before any reader challenges {he 
truth of the charges just made let him investi. 
gate for himself. 

Let us compare the two methods of teaching 
as applied to morals. Following the old plan 
the teacher would try to build up by the use 0} 
examples the concepts of courage, fortitude, 
honesty, truthfulness, industry, frugality, tem- 
perance, unselfishness, respect for elders, ete, 
The pupils would be asked to look for these 
qualities in the lives of great men and wome: 
in history and literature, and emulate them in 
their own living. In the new education they 
are expected to do all this of their own volition. 
Is it reasonable to expect this? Now present 
day educators will say: This question was in 
vestigated years ago and formal teaching of 
morals was found ineffective, and replaced by 
incidental instruction in the various 
Observe that it was the new short-cut method 
of teaching that was being investigated. Then 
these investigations were altogether too limited 
in extent and were carried out in an environ- 
ment that made safe conclusions impossible. 
Thus two stupendous mistakes were made, the 
consequences of which were considered at the 
beginning of this article, first, in using a short- 
cut method in teaching morals, and second, in 
dropping formal instruction in it. The average 
age of 19 shows that the moral drop came with 
the new education. It is true that the present 
is an age of excitement and temptation greater 
than in earlier times. But it is also true that 
youth is more alert, and that a far greater per- 
centage of persons acquire high-school and col- 
lege education. From the days of the Greeks to 
1900 instruction in morals had been formal, 
direct and positive. Was it left for more or 
less inexperienced psychologists and educators 
in the twentieth century to discover that the 
world had been wrong all that time? To be 
sure, room was saved for another branch in the 
curriculum, perhaps Norse mythology! 

In the foregoing grave faults have been 
found in present-day education. It does not 
follow from this that everything is wrong in it. 


classes. 








The truth is that a thousand improvements have 
heen made during the past third of a century, 
many of real value and some of prime impor- 
‘ance. The criticisms offered are intended to be 
opstructive, not destructive. Perhaps the short- 
ymings ean be best set forth in the following 
way. Our recent education may be likened to 
vreat ship, beautiful in appearanee, filled with 

modern conveniences and safety devices, 
equipped with the latest engines, all highly 
{iicient, but having a beam twice or thrice what 


t should have for its length (made so to earry 
1uech cargo), and with screws quite too small 
It loses far more in time than 
The crew, 


and out of date. 

rains in space. It fails to arrive. 
the great body of teachers, are not to blame. 
They obey orders. It is the officers, the edu- 

itors, who, with the best of intentions, have 
made frightful blunders. Some of the 
erievous misfortunes that have recently befallen 
us may be traeed in large part to these blunders. 

In the light of the weak moral instruction in 
secular schools, one wonders what the churches 
One great 


most 


1ave been doing in the same field. 
livision of the church devotes less than half an 
hour a week to moral and religious training; 
its teachers with few exceptions are poorly 
jualified; the work is carried on most often with 
numerous eclasses in the same room, causing a 
babel of voices; the text-books used are mere 
pamphlets dealing with short passages of scrip- 
ture, which pamphlets are thrown away after 
being used—often before; there is little or no 
As a conse- 


preparation of lessons by pupils. 
quence nearly all the pupils leave school by the 
time or before they are fourteen, at a time the 
secular schools have prepared them to learn 
rapidly and well. The outcome of all this is 
that nearly all leave the school, having acquired 
no more than a child’s knowledge of the Bible 
and Christianity. The other great division of 
the church expends far more time, perhaps one 
eighth, on morals and religion, but instead of 
teaching the principles of morality in an effec- 
tive way, merely tries to instill the idea that 
the church is the source of authority in morals, 
to be looked to for guidance in all moral issues 
that may arise. Neither church has made any 
marked advance in edueation in the last cen- 
It is plain, then, that we must look to 
secular education for instruction in morals for 


tury. 
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the reason just given and for the added reason 
that so large a part of our population retains 
no connection with any church. 

What now are the answers to the questions 


asked at the beginning of this article? Thus, 
why has the church lost its influence? Some 


may say it is because this is a scientifie age. 
But any one who understands how exceedingly 
weak religious and accompanying moral in- 
struction is would think this the cause instead. 
At best it is extremely difficult to make and 
keep the world Christian. Without intelligent 
moral and religious education the ease is about 
hopeless. Again, why has home life broken 
Vast changes have come in the home 
Mass production 


down? 
during the past twenty years. 
of food and clothing and electrical appliances 
The 


mother and daughters now have much time to 


have done away with former drudgery. 


spend in driving, visiting, going to entertain- 
ments, attending social functions, ete. As a 
consequence home has become largely a filling 
station in the daytime and a parking place at 
night; a mechanical bridget-arium in the fore- 
noon, and a bridge-tarium in the afternoon and 
night. But parents with sufficient moral train- 
ing to see the evil effects that will surely follow 
present-day home life can easily set up again 
the old home life of our fathers. 

With the old home life back, with President 
Eliot’s curricula in with the scientific 
method of instruction reestablished, with char- 
acter building taught both directly and indi- 
rectly and with the churches providing worthy 
present 


use, 


moral and religious instruction, the 
movement towards barbarism can be stopped 
and society brought back onto the highway of 
civilization. There is no need for pessimism. 
This modern world of ours has too much intel- 
ligence and learning to fail. The cause removed, 
barbarism and the depression will disappear, 
never to return in so Then 
will come a golden age incomparably finer than 


vicious a form. 
ever known before. 
JOSEPH V. COLLINS 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PH.D. 
Wuy do the American people, of all civilized 
peoples of the earth, regard the degree of doctor 
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of philosophy with such low esteem? Or, put- 
ting the question somewhat differently, why do 
Americans think more highly of the doctorate in 
medicine (and for that matter, in veterinary 
science) than they do of the highest academic 
degree—the degree of doctor of philosophy? 

It is admitted that possession of a Ph.D. de- 
gree does not necessarily make a man intelligent, 
and doubtless some insufferable aselli possess it; 
but a Ph.D. ought to be an indispensable pre- 
requisite for certain positions of importance. 
Any position of importance in the field of edu- 
cation, for instance, should require the doctorate 
as a minimum prerequisite. And yet one reads 
almost daily of the appointment of some one 
possessed only of a B.A. or M.A. to a highly 
important position. Moreover, occasionally such 
appointees have the shameless audacity to pub- 
lish articles ridiculing the Ph.D., saying that per- 
sonality is the chief qualification for a teacher or 
an administrator. One frequently hears the 
opinion publicly expressed: “The Ph.D. isn’t 


’” 


everything.” The daily newspapers almost never 
cease to decry “the brain trust.” 

What, then, is the significance of the Ph.D.? 
Perhaps an estimate of what it actually repre- 
sents, and how it ought to be evaluated is a 
proper procedure in arriving at an answer to the 
More than a year ago Kevin Guinagh? 
published an entitled 
“Three Sneers for the Pee Aitch Dee,” in which 
he stated in substance that if the acquirement 


question. 


article in Education, 


of the Ph.D. is of practically no significance, 
then we may as well say that education is to no 
We hear, even to-day, that 
the frontiersman of a former era, as a self-made 
man (reading only the Bible and one or two 
other classics), was superior to the present-day 
educated man. That idea is most frequently 
voiced in the councils of partisan polities. There 


significant purpose. 


are, however, professional men possessed of the 
notion that intelligence is the significant thing, 
education being more or less a handicap in 
actual service to one’s country. The writer, in 
1933, observed that in CCC companies “leaders” 
selected by army officers from the ranks of 
enrollees were almost always boys of little edu- 
eation, the high-school and college-trained boys 


1 Kevin Guinagh, Education, 54: 325-329, Feb- 
ruary, 1934. 
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being rejected for key positions. Inquiry re. 
vealed that high-school and college-trained boys 
were thought to be lacking in “personality” and, 
furthermore, were not usually loyal to their gu- 


} 


periors. The under-educated boys were, the 
officers thought, somewhat more intelligent than 
the educated ones, 
possessed of college izaining, held contrary views 
and did favor boys of education. 


The argument is not infrequently made that 


Some officers, themselves 


the Lord, in his day on earth, selected only un- 
learned men as his disciples. It is admitted that 
the disciples were chosen from more or less lowly 
occupations, but there is no evidence presented 
to show any lack of education. Moreover, it 
was the Apostle Paul, a man of much learning, 
who organized and became the founder of the 
Christian church. 

Ignorance, more than studied insult, accounts 
for the low esteem in which the Ph.D. is held by 
American Every one understands 
clearly the significance of M.D. The physician 
is known for what he is and what he does every- 
where, and thus causes no morbid fear. The 
doctor of philosophy, on the other hand, is a 
fearsome individual; fearsome because what he 
is and what he does are practically unknown to 
the masses. Among specific 
groups, however, as, for instance, politicians, 
the significance of a Ph.D. is well known. Such 
social groups are antagonistic because they fear 
an educational aristocracy. Certain 
groups fear loss of position and prestige if edu- 
eated men are placed in positions of influence 
and temporal power. One way, socially ap- 
proved, of being a “great” man is to have author- 
ity over others less fortunate. Individuals habit- 
ually addressed as Governor, Senator, Colonel 
and by other authoritative titles are thought to 
move and have their being on a higher plane than 
men who possess the non-authoritative titles of 
Doctor, Professor, et cetera. The significance of 
the Ph.D., evaluated on such a basis, is practi- 
eally nil. The Ph.D. represents long, painstak- 
ing preparation for service in a limited field and, 
that being the case, usually disqualifies its pos- 
sessor for opportunity to engage in authoritarian 
activities. 

Nevertheless, the Ph.D. is significant and will 
as our nation advances in 


citizens. 


certain social 


social 


become more so 
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civilization, because thinkers, rather than emo- 
tional spellbinders, really lead in all fields of 
human achievement. The only way to evaluate 


the significance and worth of a Ph.D. is in terms 
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of service rendered by its possessors to their 
communities and the world at large. 
Logan A. WaITs 
Mr. OrAB, OHIO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EMERGENCY ADULT EDUCATION IN 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


WHEN the emergency program of adult edu- 
cation began in Seattle this year, there appeared 
to be no clearly determined objective other than 
to employ as many teachers and other persons 
qualified to teach as possible, and to serve the 
group interests of as many people as could be 
enticed into such classes as were organized. As 
the months rolled by, however, and the enrolment 
reached the impressive figure of 15,000, it beeame 
nore and more apparent that this was no tem- 
porary interest, and that a sincere study would 
have to be made of the principles and objectives 
underlying the entire program. 

Several weaknesses were very apparent. The 
first was the necessity of using teachers with 
practically no specific training for their job; 
second, no survey as to need had been made; 
and third, no guidance for prospective enrollees 
in the adult classes was available. If individual 
differences must be recognized by an instructor 
at the elementary and high-school levels, where 
age would contribute to a more homogeneous 
grouping so far as mental ability is concerned, 
certainly, and to a far greater extent, is it neces- 
sary that some means be devised for ascertaining 
the levels of accomplishment of these adults who 
present themselves in the classes. In an ordinary 
class for adults it is not at all unusual to find the 
academic accomplishment, as indicated by grades 
attended, to run all the way from four or five 
years of formal schooling to a doctor’s degree 
from a university. Most assuredly one of the 
first needs of this program is some workable 
method of classification. Perhaps this should 
take the form of a guidance service similar to 
the experiment conducted in New York City 
under the term of “Adjustment Service.” 

In order that some of these guesses might be 
eliminated, Dr. Bruce M. White was assigned 
the task of making a study of such information 
as was available. The data were derived from 
enrolment blanks filled out by the class members, 


and included age, nationality, previous educa- 
tion, vocational training and experience, and 
purpose in enrolling in the classes. 

Enrolment blanks were secured for 4,969 dif- 
ferent individuals. Since the total enrolment, 
totaling some 15,000, includes a number of 
double or multiple enrolments—some individuals 
enrolling for two or more classes—it has been 
estimated that approximately 7,500 different 
people make up the 15,000 total enrolment. The 
data used would, therefore, appear to constitute 
a reliable sampling. The reliability of the 
sampling was further checked by comparing the 
results from each alternate hundred eases with 
quite satisfactory results. A final comparison 
of the combined hundred cases, with the com- 
bined odd hundreds, showed such a small differ- 
ence that it is safe to predict that the inclusion 
of all adult students would not alter the results. 

The total number reporting was 4,959; of 
these 1,212, or 24 per cent., were males and 
3,747, or 76 per cent., were females. 

Out of this number, 4,937 reported as to 
whether they native- or foreign-born; 
3,174, or 64 per cent., being native-born and 
1,763, or 36 per cent., being foreign-born. Of 
the 1,266 males reporting, 748 or 58 per cent. 
were native and 518, or 42 per cent., foreign. 
Of the 3,671 females, 2,426 or 66 per cent. were 
foreign-born. The percentage of foreign-born is 
slightly higher among men than among women. 

The average age for the entire group was 
found to be 36 years, with the women averaging 
approximately three years older than the men. 

In regard to previous education, approxi- 


were 


mately 2 per cent. have less than eighth grade; 
an additional 24 per cent. dropped out at the 
end of the eighth grade; another 21 per cent. 
did not finish high school; 24 per cent. finished 
high school but dropped out immediately; 29 
per cent. did some work beyond high school, but 
of these only 6 per cent. are college graduates. 
In general, approximately 25 per cent. have 
eighth grade or less, another 50 per cent. at- 
tended high school and the remaining 25 per cent. 
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The 


average for women is approximately two years 


attended school beyond the high school. 


higher than for men. 

Of some 3,500 reporting on vocational train- 
ing, approximately 50 per cent. of the men were 
trained for skilled labor or a trade. The remain- 
ing 50 per cent. were scattered. Of the women, 
1) per cent. were trained for stenographic or 
clerical work, with the rest scattered among 
trades, skills and professions. 

Seventy per cent. of the men were last em- 
ployed at a trade or skilled labor, in contrast to 
the 50 per cent. trained for such occupation. In 
the case of the women, 25 per cent. were engaged 
as stenographers or clerical workers, 22 per cent. 
at some skilled labor and 22 per cent. as house- 
wives. Of the entire group, 55 per cent. were 
last employed in the occupation for which they 
had been trained, with 45 per cent. in oeccupa- 
tions for which they were not prepared. 

The data were also segregated according to the 

Fight classifications 
(1) Amerieanization, (2) 
Literacy, (3) General Informal, (4) Home Eeo- 
nomies, (5) Cultural, (6) and 
Handerafts, (7) Trade and Industrial, and (8) 


most cases 


type of class attended. 


were used, as follows: 
Avoeational 
Commercial or 


Stenographie. In 


these groups were found to approximate the 


entire group. However, the following excep- 
tions were noted: 

1. Americanization Classes: Here the percent- 
age of males is high, being 82; 68 per cent. are 
foreign-born; average age is 42; median educa- 
tion is 8th grade only; more have no vocational 
preparation; more than average were last em- 
ployed at skilled labor; and a large number gave 
a desire to “learn English” as the reason for 
attendance. The total reporting was 416. 

2. Literacy Classes: This group differed from 
the average of the entire group in that 97 per 
cent. were foreign-born; median education was 
eighth grade; the percentage of previous attend- 
ance in adult classes was higher; and a large 
The total 


. 


number wished to “learn English.” 
number was 145. 

3. General Informal Classes: This group’s 
average age was three years above the general 
average; otherwise it agrees very closely with 
the entire group. Seven hundred and fifty-seven 
members of these classes reported. 


4. Home Economics: Naturally this group was 
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made up entirely of females; the average age was 
31, four years below the general average; the 
median education was the 11th grade; percentag, 
of previous adult education was slightly less; 
otherwise it is a typical group. Reports w 
available from 871 individuals. 

5. Cultural: Of this group only 14 per cent. 
were foreign-born; the average age was 33; th: 
per cent. of previous adult education was slightly 
higher; otherwise it approximates the average; 
823 reported in this group. 

6. Avocational and Handcraft Classes: He: 
again the percentage of foreign-born is below 
average; the percentage of those employed 
an occupation for which they were trained is 
high; 31 per cent. wished to “pursue a hobby” 
in contrast to the average 14 per cent.; 454 
individuals reported in this group. 

7. Trade and Industry: Over 50 per cent. wer 
males; the average age of this group was fiv 
years below that of the whole group; the median 
grade was the eleventh; more than average were 
prepared and had been employed in skilled 
trades; 258 reported. 

8. Commercial Classes: Only 10 per cent. were 
foreign-born; the average age was 29; twice thi 
average had been trained and employed in sten 
graphic and clerical work; and approximately 
50 per cent. stated “vocational preparation” was 
their purpose in attending the classes. A tota 
of 215 reported. 

An additional 1,020 reports were grouped as 
“nunelassified,” either because they had failed to 
state what classes they were attending or because 


they were attending a variety of classes. These 


approximated the general average in all particu- 


lars. 

Time was when education was considered to be 
in a similar classification with measles, mumps, 
chicken-pox and other children’s diseases, some- 
thing which it was rather difficult to escape, none 
too pleasant to endure and for which we gave 
thanks when it was over. This conception of 
education, however, as all informed people know, 
is fast disappearing because of the application 
of intelligence to the learning process and a 
critical consideration of the psychological prin- 
ciples of effect in learning. 

Thorndike has shown in his studies that adults 
not only can learn as well as children but even 
better. May I quote a statement from his latest 
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hook on the subject, “Adult Interests”: “A man 

f 65 may expect to learn at least half as much 
yer hour as he could at 25 and more than he 

uld at the ages of eight to ten years.” Evi- 
lently the old saying that “It is impossible to 
teach an old dog new tricks,” was not based upon 
the results of scientifie experimentation but per- 
haps upon man’s inclination to rest rather than 
to make the necessary exertion required to learn. 
Learning at any age requires time and usually 

me care and effort. When we come to adult 
earning, then we have competition with many 
ther possible activities, such as sleep, rest, 
relaxation, et cetera. 

Granting then that adults can learn, the next 
why should they? By superficial 
examination at least three reasons are apparent. 

First, the rapidly changing social, political 

nd economic conditions under which we live 


question is, 


make it necessary for us to be continually inves- 
tigating and studying in order to understand 
something of forces and trends. As adults we 
have ofttimes observed children, in their inno- 
ence of the laws of physies, piling up boxes, 
blocks and other material as a means of reaching 
something above and beyond their natural reach. 
We have observed the result of their labor and 
we ean predict, with reasonable accuracy, the 
itcome when the child climbs upon this rickety 
pile in seareh of what he is seeking. And so 
the resulting fall, with its bump and its tears, 
while it appears to be just hard luck to the child, 
is quite understandable, from its inception to its 
finish, to the adult. 

Perhaps in a similar manner an informed, 
trained intelligence, occupying a sufficiently de- 
tached and perspective position, might be able 
to predict certain inevitable results of man’s 
efforts at economic, industrial, social and gov- 
ernmental control, so that in time we might reach 
a more satisfactory state of civilization. May I 
use an illustration ? 

In the course of world history there have been 
many situations which we have learned to eall 
depressions. They appear to follow somewhat 
the nature of a eyele, so much so that their 
recurrences have been compared to a bad place 
on a railroad; let us say, at the foot of a grade 
and let us put a curve in there to make it more 
difficult. If the engineering staff of this railroad 
would permit wreck after wreck to oceur because 
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of this bad piece of track, make no effort about 
the matter other than to pull a wrecked train 
back on the track, good management would dic- 
tate a new engineering staff. And yet, we appar- 
ently do not exercise any more intelligence in 
our governmental, industrial and social affairs 
than would be used by an engineering crew per- 
mitting these recurrent wrecks. 

To recognize what is wrong, to predic: the 
proper remedy and get a majority of the people 
in a democracy to accept that remedy and give 
it a trial, certainly is going to require a lot of 
adult learning. 

The second reason for adult learning is the 
unquestionable increase of leisure which comes 
to man because of the increased use of machines 
to supplement the work of human hands. I dis- 
like the use of the term “leisure” as a designa- 
tion for this time which an unemployed man finds 
hanging about his neck like a millstone, but for 
want of a better term let it stand. History is 
very clear, not only secular but religious history, 
that mankind must have something to do which 
challenges his intellect and which appears to him 
to be worth while. 

Third, it has been demonstrated in our own 
lives that it is impossible to learn enough in the 
few years we spent in formal schools to last 
throughout an entire lifetime. 

Dr. Studebaker, the present Commissioner of 
Education, in a book recently off the press called 
“The American Way,” clearly states that this 
nation is faced with a difficult problem, that of 
saving the democracy of free learning and mak- 
ing possible, through it, intelligent choices at the 
happy medium between the old democracy of 
rugged, economic individualism and the new 
democracy of cooperative effort. 

This, it seems to me, Is an 
can not wait for an oncoming 
educated along these lines, nor will they be ade- 


We 


generation to be 


emergency. 


quately informed unless we train the present 
adult generation first and let them modify pub- 
lie school procedure as they see fit. 

Men and events make adult edueation, which 
at heart is decidedly humanistic. It has as its 
object the understanding, enrichment and the 
direction of human living. 

FrepeRICK M. LAsH 

WASHINGTON STATE DEPARTMENT 

oF EDUCATION 
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QUOTATIONS 


SCHOOLING AFTER ELEVEN IN 
LONDON 

THE ease for fluidity in the organization of 
post-primary education was argued in reports 
submitted this week to the London County 
Council and to the London Education Commit- 
tee. The question does not concern London 
alone: it is a matter which requires considera- 
tion by all local authorities who choose by an 
examination at the age of eleven or thereabouts 
the children who are to pass on to secondary 
schools or to selective central schools. At this 
stage usually no option is given to proceed to 
a junior technical school, for it is realized that 
it is undesirable to begin vocational training at 
such an early age. But London experience has 
shown that unless steps are taken a year or 
two later to secure a flow of students from sec- 
ondary and central schools the most promising 
children will be lost to industry. Consequently 
the junior technical schools will be at a disad- 
vantage if they can draw only upon the senior 
schools for their pupils and are unable to enlist 
the brighter children from other types of 
schools. It has also been impossible hitherto 
for London children who have gone on to sec- 
ondary schools, but have shown ultimately that 
they are more suited for practical than for aca- 
demic work, to exchange their scholarships and 
to enter a trade or technical school with such 
financial help. This has led, in some instances, 
to children remaining in secondary schools who 
would have done better elsewhere and might 
have highly-trained recruits for in- 
dustry. 

The London authority is now seeking to 
remedy the deficiencies in existing arrangements 


proved 


and is proposing to review all students in sec- 
ondary, central and senior schools at the age of 
twelve +. By this means it is hoped to dis- 
cover which children are suitable for transfer 
to junior technical schools and should be ad- 
vised to go on to them. [In order to render 
such transfer easier in the future, junior county 
scholars will be permitted, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Higher Education Sub-Commit- 
tee, to exchange their junior county awards for 
trade scholarships. Further, in order to at- 
tract additional pupils to the schools who other- 


wise could not afford to enter without some 
help a number of exhibitions will carry with 
them after the age of fourteen maintenance 
grants of £13 a year for those whose parents’ 
income is within the limits set up for junior 
scholars. These facilities will put the junior 
technical schools on a more equitable basis jp 
relation to the secondary schools, and it js 
hoped that the arrangements will make it easier 
for an appreciable proportion of abler pupils 
to take advantage of technical school training. 

These proposals are a move in the right diree- 
tion. It is clearly wrong that any child’s future 
should be finally determined at the age of 
eleven, and many people will feel that twelve is 
also full early. Children’s aptitudes do not 
always show themselves before early adoles- 
cence. Although the solution suggested will 
overcome many existing difficulties, there is a 
good deal to be said for regarding post-primary 
education as an integral whole rather than as a 
system broken up into separate departments, 
administered under separate regulations. The 
London authority has been exploring the rela- 
tion between junior, central, secondary and 
technical schools from this standpoint, and it 
would be advantageous if other authorities who 
have not already done so would look into this 
question too, particularly in view of the inquiry 
which is now taking place by the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Edueation. The 
London chairman has suggested a joint section 
of the London Elementary and Higher Educa- 
tion Sub-Committees, the idea being that unity 
of post-primary education might be achieved 
by the establishment of a new type of school, 
large enough to provide within its four walls 
most, or all of the activities now carried on in 
secondary, central, technical and senior schools. 

A good general education would be given 
during the first few years of the course, and at 
this period the pupils would find their natural 
bent and interests, so that afterwards they could 
be transferred to the type of training which 
best suited them. The view is held that in such 
a “multi-lateral” or “multi-bias” school it would 
be easy to remove a pupil from one side of the 
school to another without incurring the dis- 
turbance arising from an actual change of 
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school. It is considered too that such an or- 
vanization would make for the fluidity which is 
desired and would get rid of the disparities 
which now exist in the cost, equipment and gen- 
eral administration of the various types of post- 
primary schools. The London authority has 
not yet explored this proposal in detail and 
makes no conerete recommendation, for it is 
recognized that the breaking down of the bar- 
riers between secondary, technical and central 
and senior schools will need legislation. 

In this connection there is something to be 
said for the view that there is no reason why 
selective central schools should continue to be 
regarded as part of the elementary system. 
Schools with a commercial bias are in reality 
competent junior secondary schools. On the 
other hand, there seems reason to believe that 
central schools with an industrial bias would 
gain in value if they became true technical 
schools. A multilateral school, unless planned 
on a vast scale, could not provide the variety 
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and training which is secured so advantageously 
by junior technical schools up and down the 
country. The Higher Education Sub-Commit- 
tee appear to realize this and see that it would 
be necessary to make special arrangements with 
technical establishments in order to carry on, 
outside the school, training for industries which 
require highly specialized teaching, often with 
expensive equipment. On the other hand, there 
might be advantages in a multilateral school 
which could provide training of various kinds 
for children coming from a scattered rural 
area or from districts growing in population. 
The establishment of such schools might well 
be the outeome of that increasing cooperation 
between neighboring authorities which is con- 
templated in the final report of the joint com- 
mittee of representatives of the County Coun- 
cils Association and the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees. The report of the Consulta- 
tive Committee should give us a lead.—The 
London Times Educational Supplement. 


REPORTS 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND THE FERA 

EMPHASIZING physical improvements to many 
of the nation’s school structures as one of the 
most important contributions made by the labor 
of persons receiving relief under the state and 
local relief administrations, Harry L. Hopkins, 
federal emergency relief administrator, reviews 
activities in this field. 

The extent of work projects on school build- 
ings, carried on for the last year as an activity 
of relief administrations in the states and Puerto 
Rico, is reflected in the following summary of 
reports: 

Individual school buildings repaired and im- 
proved, 30,188; similar projects on state college, 
state normal and university buildings, 417; new 
school buildings and additions to existing strue- 
tures, 1,856; new state college and university 
buildings, 36. 

These figures do not include stadiums, athletic 
fields, improved water supplies or new and im- 
proved sanitary facilities separate from school 
buildings; nor do various other projects, such as 
grading and landseaping of grounds, appear in 


the above summary, as data were not in all cases 
complete. 

The repair program has increased the service- 
ability and improved the appearance of thou- 
sands of buildings. These have been made safe 
from structural failure. The health of pupils 
and teachers has been safeguarded by supplies 
of pure water and provision of scientific ventila- 
tion and modern sanitary facilities. The hun- 
dreds of new buildings and additions have in- 
creased student capacity, thus relieving over- 
crowded classrooms. 

Full significance of the program takes shape 
as the result of a survey, the figures of which 
have been made publie. Reports from regional 
and state relief administrative officials indicate 
that there is scarcely a section of the nation that 
has not received benefit from such projects, and 
the work is still going on. 

The program has included repairs and addi- 
tions to existing rural and city school buildings 
as well as state universities, state colleges and 
institutional schools. Repair and rehabilitation 
work embraced roofing, strengthening and re- 
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placement of foundations, new flues to remove 
fire hazard, painting, cleaning of buildings and 
grounds, as well as major overhaul of strue- 
tures. New buildings have been carefully de- 


signed by competent architects in accordance 
with the best accepted practice for each par- 
ticular type of building and its functions. 
These types include frame, brick, stone and re- 
inforeed concrete structures. As far as prac- 
ticable, materials at hand or near by have been 
employed in carrying out new building projects. 

These school repair and building projects have 
provided relief in the form of employment to 
thousands of skilled and unskilled construction 
workers, as well as to other thousands in the 


But 


they also have another meaning, as pointed out 


material and transportation industries. 
by Administrator Hopkins in making public the 
results of the survey. 

“The program stands out in the unemployment 
emergency as a valuable and permanent social 

“Tt will continue to pay 
the 
Among American institutions, our publie schools 


Noth- 


ing touches the community so closely, so sym- 


contribution,” he said. 


dividends long after emergency is ended. 


perhaps are the people’s greatest pride. 
pathetically. Probably this explains the eager- 
ness with which communities in almost every 
section of each state have cooperated in these 
work-relief projects.” 

In earrying out the program many unusual 
conditions and peculiar local cireumstances had 
to be met. In a Nebraska rural county, for ex- 


ample, pupils had to travel as far as eighteen 


miles to attend high school. Cooperating with 
the state relief administration, farmers con- 


tributed labor, relief authorities gave such cash 
as was needed, Mother Earth provided the build- 
ing material and a sod high-school building, 
Relief 


clients provided the winter’s fuel supply by 


more conveniently located, is the result. 
gathering “eow chips” from the surrounding 
prairie, as their pioneer grandparents collected 
“buffalo chips” for heating their “soddies” and 
cooking their food. 

Hurricanes had greatly damaged or com- 
pletely destroyed school buildings in large sec- 
Rico. Work-relief 
Now the children of that 


tions of Puerto projects 


were undertaken. 


island are provided with new or carefully re- 
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paired and strengthened structures, both earth. 
quake and hurricane proof. 

A program similar in purpose is being carried 
forward in sections of California, where severe 


earthquakes a few years ago destroyed many 
school buildings and made hundreds of others 
unsafe and untenable. Ina number of instances 
the shocks demonstrated that original structurs 
practices and materials had not provided build 
ings in which the lives of children were safe from 
natural calamities while they were in attendance 
at school. Use of such schools was abandoned 
Work relief school building projects are rapidly 
providing safe, permanent structures in that 
region, the program including demolition and 
removal of condemned schools. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
GRANTS-IN-AID 

THE Social Science Research Council has an- 
nounced the award of forty-nine grants-in-aid of 
research, totaling $22,725, for 1935-1936. These 
grants-in-aid, designed to assist mature scholars 
in the completion of research projects already 
well under way, provide for study in e 
nomics, political science, sociology, cultural an- 
thropology, social psychology, history, statistics 
geography and related disciplines. Twenty-four 
of the projects will be carried out in the United 
States. 
quire England, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Sweden, Central 


The remaining twenty-five projects re- 
work in France, Germany, 
America, South America, Japan, China and 
Canada. 

Applications for grants-in-aid in support o! 
research during the period between April 1, 
1936, and April 1, 1937, must be filed before 
January 15, 1936, on forms to be secured from 
the Secretary for Grants-in-Aid, Social Science 
Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. It is important that requests for app!i- 
eation blanks include a brief statement of the 
candidate’s research experience, the nature of 
the proposed project and the approximate 
amount of aid required. 

The list of awards for 1935-1936, including 
institutional affiliations and subjects of study, 
follows: 

Robert G. Albion, associate professor of history, 
Princeton University, for a study of the rise of the 
port of New York, 1760-1860. 








JuNE 22, 1935 


Alex M. Arnett, professor of history, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, for a 
study of Claude Kitchin and the world war. 

Clarence E. Ayres, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Texas, for a study in economic theory. 

Jessie and Luther L. Bernard, department of 
sociology, Washington University, for a study of 
the reception of the theories of Auguste Comte and 

f positivism in the United States. 

Arthur C. Bining, instructor in history, Univer- 
ity of Pennsylvania, for a study of Pennsylvania 
iron manufacture, 1800 to 1865. 

Witt Bowden, economist, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, for a study of recent changes in the pro- 
ductivity of labor in England. 

C. R. Carpenter, lecturer and fellow, Bard Col- 
lege, for a study of the behavior and social relations 
of some new world primates in their native habitat. 

Kenneth W. Colegrove, professor of political sci- 
ence, Northwestern University, for a study of the 
Japanese Cabinet. 

Arthur N. Cook, professor of history, Temple 
University, for a study of British enterprise in 
Nigeria. 

Isaac J. Cox, professor of history, Northwestern 
University, for a study of constitutional develop- 
ment in Chile. 

W. F. Craven, assistant professor of history, New 
York University, for a biography of Robert Rich. 

Lewis P. Curtis, instructor in history, Yale Uni- 
versity, for a study of York in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Ebba Dahlin, assistant professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Washington, for a study of social democ- 
racy in Sweden from 1914 to 1934. 

Angie Debo, for a study of the effect of land 
allotment upon the members of the five civilized 
tribes of Indians. 

William E, B. DuBois, professor of sociology, 
Atlanta University, for a history of the Negro 
troops in the world war. 

Julian §. Duncan, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, St. Johns College, for a study of the effects 
of the present national policies on timber growth 
and the consumption of forest products. 

Arthur L, Dunham, assistant professor of history, 
University of Michigan, for a study of the indus- 
trial evolution of France from 1815 to 1848. 


H. Noel Fieldhouse, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, for a biography of Henry St. 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke. 

Ilse Forest, associate professor of education, 
Bryn Mawr College, for a study of aggressive be- 
havior in nursery school children. 

W. Freeman Galpin, professor of history, Syra- 
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euse University, for a biography of Samuel J. May. 

Thomas R. Garth, professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Denver, for a study of the intelligence 
of foster Indian children in white homes. 

Robert B. Hall, associate professor of geography, 
University of Michigan, for a reconstruction of the 
feudal road system and its relation to present trans- 
portation and settlement in Japan. 

Earl J. Hamilton, professor of economics, Duke 
University, for a study of John Law’s system: the 
first experiment with a managed currency. 

Eugenia Hanfmann, research worker, Worcester 
State Hospital, for a study of the psychological 
situation of the patients in hospitals for mental 
diseases. 

Stephen B. Jones, instructor in geography, Ore- 
gon Normal School, for a study of the boundary 
zone between the United States and Canada in the 
Cordilleran region. 

Otto Klineberg, instructor in psychology and 
anthropology, Columbia University, for a study of 
emotional expression among the Chinese. 

Clarence A. Kulp, professor of insurance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, for a study of the legis- 
lative and administrative coordination of a social 
insurance system. 

Arthur F. Lucas, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Clark University, for a study of the move- 
ment toward the control of competitive activity in 
British industry. 

Miles S. Malone, master in history, Hill School, 
for a study of the influence of the Rappahannock 
and Potomae ports on the economic and social de- 
velopment of colonial Virginia. 

Alpheus T. Mason, associate professor of politics, 
Princeton University, for a study of trade unions 
and the state. 

Bruce D. Mudgett, professor of economics and 
statistics, University of Minnesota, for a study of 
stability and instability in the price system as re- 
lated to business fluctuations, 

Jeannette P. Nichols, for a study of the do- 
mestic and foreign policy of the United States on 
the silver question. 

Ronald L. Olson, associate professor of anthro- 
pology, University of California, for a study of the 
cultural changes involved in the shift from paternal 
to maternal descent among the Haisla and Heiltsuk 
Indians of British Columbia. 

Howard H. Preston, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Washington, for a study of banking in 
Washington. 

Ruth Reed, assistant professor of sociology, Indi- 
ana University, for a study of child welfare laws 
and institutions in Germany. 

Edward B. Reuter, professor of sociology, Uni- 
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lowa, for a study of the sociology of 


Rickers-Ovsiankina, research associate, 
Hospital, for a study of schizo- 


Maria A. 
Worcester State 
phrenic and normal subjects as to their resumption 
of interrupted tasks. 

O. W. Riegel, acting director, department of 
journalism, Washington and Lee University, for a 
study of economic factors in news gathering and 
dissemination in western Europe. 

S. Morley Scott, assistant professor of history, 
University of Michigan, for a study of the law of 
the province of Quebec, 1764-1775. 

Horace Secrist, professor of economics and sta- 
tistics, Northwestern University, for a study of 
national bank failures in the United States, 1921- 
1932. 

Henry T. Shanks, professor of history, Birming- 
ham-Southern College, for a study of Virginia dur- 
ing the civil war. 

Walter R. Sharp, professor of political science, 
Harvard University, for a study of the changing 
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fiscal relations of central and local governmenta) 
authorities in France. 

Julian H. Steward, for a study of the ecologieg) 
aspects of Shoshoni society. 

Ralph E. Turner, for a study of the controversy 
over social policy in England, 1832-1852. , 

Elizabeth Y. Webb, assistant professor of his. 
tory, Vassar College, for a study of United States 
merchant shipping with Mediterranean ports before 
the War of 1812. 

Robert Weidenhammer, for a study of the feasi- 
bility and technique of a control of the capital 
market. 

Harry P. Weld, professor of psychology, Cornel] 
University, for a study of social-psychological sane 
tions of the criminal law in England. 

Walter F. Willcox, professor emeritus, Cornel] 
University, for a study of the demography of the 
United States. 

Ruth J. Woodruff, assistant professor of eco 
nomics, University of New Hampshire, for a study 
of the American hosiery industry. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT AND 
ACCELERATION OF TRANSIENTS 


Since the opening of the Transient Center at 


Buffalo in December, 1933, data on schooling 


and school acceleration have been collected for a 
random sample of all applicants at the center. 
A summary of the schooling of the unattached 
males is given in Table I. Of the whites of all 
ages, 68 per cent. completed up to the eighth 
year of school, 13 per cent. completed high 


school and 6 per cent. had some college training. 


The Negroes were somewhat less schooled, only 
39 per cent. finishing elementary school, 6 per 
cent. high school and 3 per cent. some college. 

If the total group is divided approximately in 
half by age, the younger transients, those under 
thirty, have had somewhat more formal academic 
training. Of the whites under thirty, 79 per 
cent. have completed the eighth grade; 15 per 
cent. high school; but only 4 per cent. have had 
some college training. The same general results 
appear for the Negroes; those under thirty have 
had more schooling than the older ones. 

A study of the schooling of young transients 
has already been reported by Outland, who 

1 Geo. E. Outland, ScHoon anp Society, 40: 501- 
503, 1934. 


used the data obtained at the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Intake Bureau. A comparison of the group 
(all races of ages 15 to 19) at Los Angeles with 
a similar group at Buffalo shows that transients 
are, on the whole, very much alike at the two 
centers. The group at Buffalo are slightly less 
schooled than the group at Los Angeles, espe- 
cially beyond the eighth grade. Approximately 
12 per cent. finish high school at Buffalo, con- 
trasted with 18 per cent. at Los Angeles. 

The highest grade which an individual con- 
pletes is only one measure of academic success— 
and in some ways a misleading one. It must be 
remembered that school attendance has _ been 
becoming more and more compulsory and strictly 
enforced. For any child to put in less than eight 
years at school is an exception. Grade completed 
gives, then, only a slight indication of success in 
school. 

Relative acceleration in completing a given 
grade was taken as a more accurate, yet readily 
obtainable measure of school success. The per- 
centage distribution for such an age-grade rela- 
tionship was calculated from the statisties of the 
school populations of New York City? for whites 


2 Thirty-fourth Annual Report of Superintendent 
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TABLE I 
THE SCHOOLING OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF TRANSIENTS IN CENTILES* 











Los Angeles | Buffalo 
Grade Whites | Negroes All races | All races 
Younger ‘Total | Younger Total | 4... ; 
(15-29) Allages | (15-29) All ages 15-20 15-19 
—_ ———— | | 
0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 | 99.7 98.9 | 96.2 93.6 | 99.2 99.3 
x 2 99.5 98.5 95.1 92.1 99.0 98.9 } 
2/ 3 | 99.2 97.5 | 92.0 88.3 | 98.5 | 98,3 
5 4 98.6 95.4 | 86.5 80.8 | 97.9 | 96.8 
= 5 | 97.0 91.5 | 77.9 70.0 | 96.0 94.5 
= 6 94.5 86.9 | 68.5 59.4 | 93.6 | 91.6 
7 | 89.3 79.2 59.9 50.3 89.1 88.0 
8 | 79.3 68.4 47.3 39.0 81.0 78.8 
| 
of 9 | 50.2 39.3 29.1 22.4 58.9 55.6 
=) 10 | 367 2834 | 181 14.0 | 45.6 39.6 
a) 2 | 21.3 17.300 | 10.8 85 | 27.8 | 21.7 
=| 12 | 14.9 12.8 = | 6.6 5.9 | 79 | 11.7 
13 | 2.4 2.5 1.0 1.2 | 2.2 | 0.4 
| 14 1.7 1.8 0.6 09 | , | 0.2 
=) 15 | 0.7 0.9 0.2 0.3 | ml 0.1 
{| i | 0.4 06 = | 0.1 020 | aa 0.0 
| 
No. cases | 3,306 6,769 1,048 1,902 | 4,970 981 








* Fraction (in percentage) of total group completing each grade. 


t Not available. 


and of St. Louis* for Negroes. Table II shows 
a comparison of the percentages variously accel- 
erated for these white and Negro urban* popu- 
lations, for total white and Negro transients and 
for the younger half of the two races. 

Of the whites, 5 per cent. were accelerated 
two years or more, 8 per cent. one year; 23 per 
cent. completed their schooling at the median 
age; 23 per cent. were retarded one year and 41 
per cent. two years or more. Of the younger 
whites, those between fifteen and twenty-nine, a 
slightly higher percentage was in the accelerated 
and in the average category and a smaller per- 





of Schools to Board of Education of City of New 
York for year ending June 30, 1932, 656 pp. 
3’Annual Report of Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, to the Board of Education of City of St. Louis, 
Mo., for year ending June 30, 1932, 115 pp. (Ad- 


vance print from the Annual Report of Board of 
Education for the Fiscal Year (1931-1932). 

‘Urban statistics are applicable, since the tran- 
sients coming to Buffalo were found to be almost 
completely drawn from urban centers. 


centage has been retarded than of the older 
group. Much of the same trends hold for the 
Negroes. Twenty-four per cent. of all Negro 
transients are accelerated or average, and 76 per 
cent. have been retarded according to Negro 
norms. Of Negro transients between the age of 
fifteen and twenty-nine, 29 per cent. finished 
school at the average or a young age, and 71 
per cent. were retarded. 

From these results, it is readily seen that at 
whatever grade the transients quit school, the 
bulk of them were over-aged for that grade. The 
group were, in large part, the less successful 
students at whatever level they reached. The 
transients, then, are largely made up of the 
scholastically unsuccessful and unmotivated. 

Looking at the brighter side of the picture, 
approximately 5 per cent. have been accelerated 
two years and another 9 per cent. have been 
accelerated one year in their progress through 


school. The 5 per cent. accelerated two years 
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TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF SCHOOL ACCELERATION OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF TRANSIENTS AND OF 
THE GENERAL POPULATION 


Retarded 
2 yrs. lyr. 


Percent. | Percent. 


Whites 


15-29 26.3 


23.5 


34.3 
40.6 
12.8 


All ages 
White population °0.6 
Ne groes 

15-29 


All ages 


51.9 19.1 
59.0 17.5 


ne | »9 
25.0 oe.t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Negro population 


Average 


Per cent. 


Accelerated 





Number 


ow 
2 yrs. 
cases 


a | —__ a 
Per cent. Per cent. 





9.4 4.8 
8.5 4.5 
19.7 3.1 


3,299 
6,748 
163,633 





1,052 
1,897 
3,810 


6.9 4.5 
19.4 5.0 


27.8 





| 
8.1 5.8 | 
| 
| 








- =_ | 


and, conservatively, a little over half of those 
accelerated one year might well be considered 
college material and occupationally semi-profes- 
sional and professional workers. Of the 17,000 
men applying for aid in Buffalo, 1,700 might, 
then, profit by and consequently be of greater 
value because of opportunity to do the work of 
a college man, either in school or business, de- 
pending on age. Another 40 per cent., or 6,400, 
those finishing school at the average age, plus 
some of those accelerated and some slightly re- 
tarded, could easily make the grade as skilled 
workers either in office or factory. This fraction 
of the group would well profit from instruction 
in commercial or trade subjects. The remainder 
of the transients would seem to be either unable 
or unwilling to take training leading to highly 
skilled work, but would benefit greatly from 
training and experience at jobs requiring only 
little skill. Such training and experience would 
help much in the raising of morale and in inereas- 
ing the general usefulness of the individual. 


SUMMARY 

The younger half of the group registering at 
the Transient Center in Buffalo, N. Y., were 
found to have completed more schooling and a 
smaller percentage to have been retarded in 
school than the older half. 

The group, as a whole, have been unsuccessful 
in academic pursuits, due to various factors, 
ineluding, of course, lack of ability and motiva- 


tion. 


There is much in the group worth salvaging, 
Of a year’s intake at Buffalo, 10 per cent., or 
1,700, might well have the ability for profes- 
sional or semi-professional work, and another 
40 per cent. or 6,400 of a year’s intake, the 
ability for high-grade clerical or skilled trade 
jobs. Many of the remaining would profit by 
training for jobs requiring only a slight degree 
of skill. 

HERMAN J. P. Scuusert 

TRANSIENT CENTER 

BurFao, N. Y. 
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